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) INTENSE HUMBUG. 


whatever department the Irish are 








nt and wild, they are more 


@xtravagant and wild than any other 
| , the Yankee only excepted ; but, 
this species of half madness comes 


1 Tb Veckce rarely, while it is apt to 
hold of the Irish very frequently. 
A Yankee, when he turns speculator, 
thinks no more of millions of any thing, 
than a sober-minded man would think 
of units. Our Irish brethren are not quite 
so é€xtravacant; so outrageously care- 
Of Consequences; but they are quite 
tly so when they take this turn. 
‘this in the way of preface to the no- 
i of one of the maddest schemes 
er came into the head of mortal 
under the name of the “‘ Nationa. 
gmeRcia, Bank or Irevanp,” the 
detail of which scheme I insert below. 
When I have inserted it I will make a 
remark or two. 


rh. oi 
NAL COMMERCIAL BANK OF 
ie be IRELAND. 


jithee }following abstract of the condi- 

ftionsof this company is submitted to 

Bblic, who can be supplied with 
bepectuses, detailing full particulars, 
ae gt in be in writing, as at foot. 

t it be iaated the “* Na- 
ua ‘Commercial Bank | 

12% The Ecopipal to to ,be ‘jie! millions 

bes of fot p ounds. 

at the shares be allotted to the 

i towns in Ireland, in respective 

ions. 

That the towns be divided into 

econd, and third classes. 

That residents near be considered 

88 DElonging to such towns. 

i ) {Printed by W. Cobbett, Johnson’s-court.) 
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than 300 s 


8. Application for shares to bé made 
for the present to the solicitors of the 
company, in writing. 

9. In firgt-class towns, when appli- 
cants shall amount to 30, and in shares 
to 1,000, a branch shall be formed by 
calling a meeting of the shareholders, 
and electing four directors into whose 
hands the first instalments of tep,shil- 
lings per share, and one gbéiling per 
share for expenses, shall b¢’paid. The 
directors to sit twice a week to forward 
such branch, and report to Dublin. 

10. In the second-class towns, num- 
ber of shares required to form a branch, 
600 ; applicants, 15. 

11. Third class; number of appli- 
cants, 12; number of shares, 400; to 
be be, in the same manner. 

. Provides for the re-election of 
orb directors at the end of two 
months. 

13. Provides that the directors shall 
assemble at Dublin to form a con- 
ference. 

14. That the assembled directors 
shall proceed to consider the laws in 
detail. 

15. That as the institution extends, 
the branches shall be divided into dis- 
tricts, each district to contain within it 
a first-class town, the other branches to 
correspond with this head. 

16. First-class towns to have greater 
accommodation; _ more accountants, 


clerks, & 
n sr ‘for directors of district. 
rovides for a court of directors 


ih i of seven or .twelye of the 


largest shareholders, to have supreme 
control. 

19. Provides for the election of a 
secretary, who must be a large share- 
holder. 

20. Provides that all bank notes be 
signed by five authorities before issue. 
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6. That no individual ta ‘hold oo 
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21. Provides for travelling account- 
ants, who shall perpetually traverse the 
branches. 

22. Provides that no proprietor of 
other bank stock can be a director or 
other officer of this bank, though he 
may hold shares. 

23. Regulates how all persons are to 
open accounts with the bank. 

24. Provides for the allotment of the 
million shares to all towns in Ireland. 

25. Stipulations regarding sale or 
transfer of shares. 


26. Empowers the court to create] 


new shares for particular districts. 

27. Provides for the creation of pro- 
vident shares to be purchased by small 
monthly or weekly payments. 

28. Provides for the protection of 
provident shareholders; and if a me- 
chanic or working tradesman authorizes 
the directors to open a cash account for 
double his subscribed amount, if conti- 
nued five years previous. 

29. Allinvestments of surplus capital 
to be made in well-circumstanced landed 
estates, either by purchase or mortgage. 

30. Authorizes the law agent of the 
company to see after landed property 
coming into the market, with a view to 
imake either purchases or investments. 


31. That in case of a disagreement 
between the superior authorities of the 
bank, the matter to be settled by a re- 
ference to the directors at large both 
Dublin and provincial. 

32. That the shares be subscribed for 
in instalments of ten shillings, the first 
on the election of provisional directors, 
the second two months after, the re- 
mainder when called for, of which 60 
days’ notice will be given by the direc- 
tors. 

33. Profits to be divided half yearly. 


34. That the laws can only be changed 


by consent of the majority of the pro- 
prietors, 


; 35. Periodical reports of the whole 
ransactions of the Company to be pub- 
lished in the newspapers. . . 


Application for shares to be for the 
present as follows :—from parties stat- 
ing real name and business, the leadin 
trades of the town, market days, &c, 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK OF IRELANp, 
Messrs. William Bailey Wallace anj 

Sons, Solicitors, No. 12, North Grea 

George’s-street, Dublin. 

All letters must be post-paid. 

No applicant will be bound by any 
act of this Company until he shall sign 
the deed of co-partnership. 

Any gentleman can have a copy of 
the project through the post-office for 
a single postage, by applying as above, 
or at the office of this paper. 





Now, if this be not madness, it is $0 
little short of it, that one ought not to 
be restrained from using the word as 
applicable toit. First, five millions of 
money, divided into five-pound shares, 
require a million of men in Irelani, 
each of whom has five pounds to spare! 
There are eight millions of people in 
the country : one half of these are fe- 
males: one half of the males are boys 
under age: there are two millions left, 
and of these two millions, one million 
are to have each of them five pounds 
to spare; though it is notorious that 
nine-teaths of them have not the means 
of buying a bit of meat or bread. But 
this absurdity, arising from the mere 
numerical representation of the state of 
the people, is not the great thing to be 
observed upon; the great, the gross, 
the monstrous delusion is, that an esta 
blishment of this sort, if it could suc- 
ceed, would be a benefit to the country 


itself. Mark! if you please ; it would ° 


make every man of any property 4 
banker; it is proposed that he shall 
gain something by being a banker; 
and whom is he to gain from? Why; 
from himself, to be sure! He is to 
lend money to himself, and to put the 
interest into his own pocket. When 4 
certain small portion of the communily 
become bankers, and receive rea! 
money, or goods, as interest for the 
paper that costs them nothing, there is 
sense ; there is roguery, there is decep- 
tion, there is fraud ; but there is sense. 
But, for the whole of the money-owne!s 
of a country to GAIN by making paper 
money and lending it to themselves; 


g jis an idea that must have been born '2 


Bedlam; though it is got over ' 
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vblin, it must have gone from Sr. 
ace’sFierps. Here are ten of us, 

for instance, all equal in point of pro- 
erty; we have five pounds a-piece to 
at J We make a common stock! of 
it, and set to work in grinding paper- 
r Fto three times the amount, or no 
‘what. We then lend the paper- 
to ourselves; and we pay the 
t to ourselves! Poh! this is 
; but nonsense as it is, it is 
alevel with the scheme of Mr. 


Hone, who actually recommended to 
the Government that it should issue 


paper-money, and give the profit to the 
) ! Oh! God Almighty, do let 
me live to see this nonsense extirpated 
‘om the mind of man! Just as if a peo- 










+a! 


could profit from gains made out of 


uselves. We often talk of the “ im- 
provements of the age,” of the “ spirit 
of the age,” and God knows what ; but, 
if our forefathers had not had more 
gense than we have, this kingdom would 
have been a desert, instead of being 
whatitis. Oh,no! There cannot be 
men so mad as to have invented this 
me for the benefit of the public ; 
they mean, to be sure, to get, somehow 

ir Other, the means together to set upa 
orcu Banx, by whicha comparative- 
w persous shall gain at the expense 
community at large, as they do 
| Scotland, where tradesmen and farm- 
ers ate little better than the mere bailiffs 
and shopmen of these combinations of 
upping paper-money makers; where 
perty of the active traders is all 
over to, and is in fact the property 
bank-paper people. 
it, there is another view of this 
» which must be taken. The 
is, that money will be made more 
by this scheme. That is impos- 
without producing a blow up, 
Only of this scheme, but of all the 
er-money ia Ireland. No, no! The 
pnt to demand gold in England is the 
le in the mouths of all these pro- 

; and, in spite of Lord AL- 
P's legal tender, which is to come 
prce directly, it will be impossible 
out a greater quantity of paper, 


















MtmOut producing a panic. 
eat do these projectors shut their 
+h 
Ae’, 
Re 
2p 
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eyes with regard to the United States of 
America? Do they know nothing of 
the blow which their glorious country- 
man, Jackson, is giving to the whole 
system of paper-money all over the 
world ? And do they not blush on re~ 
flecting, that it is owing to the good sense 
and the virtue of the Jrish” in theUnited 
States, that the President is enabled to 
pull down the monsters of paper-money 
in that country? Can they read the 
resolutions, the sensible resolutions, of 
their industrious countrymen at New 
York, showing how it is that paper- 
money robs the working man, and de- 
claring their resolution to extirpate it 
altogether ; can they read these resolu- 
tions, and not be ashamed of the pro- 
mulgation of this plundering scheme in 
Ireland itself? Are these the sort of 
measures by which the rights of labour 
are to be asserted aud maintained, and 
by which Ireland is to be brought to a 
state of justice, peace, and happiness 2 
Doubtless Ireland has suffered from 
other causes, which, possibly, might have 
been removed; but from all the other 
causes put together she has not, within 
the last fifty years, suffered so much as 
from this one cause. And, is this ace 
cursed cause to be now added to, amidst 
all her other troubles and afflictions? I 
am never in haste to cast blame on the 
Government for the calamities of Ire- 
land; because, having put the question 
to myself, what I would do, if I had it in 
my power to do what I liked, I have 
never been able to give myself a satis- 
factory answer, The Government of 
England started badly in the reign of 
Evizapetu, with regard to Ireland. All 
the alleged causes do not account for 
thestate of thatat once fine and wretched 
country: but, at any rate, we have an 
indubitable proof of the fact, that the 
paper-money has been one great cause 
of the sufferings of that country. We 
know that hundreds of thousands of fa- 
miliesdave been totally ruined by its 
we know that there was a time when a 
man with bank-notes to the amount of 
a thousand pounds in his pocket, could 
not get a leg of mutton at Cork; and, 
with the recollection of these things in 
their minds, will the industrious part of 
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the Irish people listen to a project like 


this? bs 
- Jt has long been my wish to go to 


ing wo 
1 “have rt oO 
1d any 


kingdom niore® | an 
man alive. Ireland, the greatest sphere 
in this world for the exercise of those 
faculties of discernment and of judg- 
ment which ought to be exercised very 
diligently by every man who meddles at 
all with public affairs in this kingdom ; 
this Ireland I have never seen: Lought 
to see it; for, in such acase, you can- 
not Anow without seeing with your own 
eyes. I intended to go at the close of 
this session of Parliament; but I hesi- 
tated: this banking scheme has decided 
me : I am determined to go to the spot, 
and challenge the projectors to meet me 
face to face. It is possible that mea- 
sures may be suggested to make Ireland 
as happy as it is fruitful; but all the 
wisdom in the world can never suggest 
good to it so long as itis afflicted with 
this damnable scourge, which these 
projectors would make greater than it 
ever was before. It is, in fact, an effort 
to counteract any good that the Go- 
vernment might otherwise beable to do 
for Ireland. As such [ consider it; as 
such I will treat it: as such L will speak 
of it in the faces of the projectors them- 
selves, if they dare to meet me. I say, 
that tithes, that church-rates, that all 
other things are as nothing, compared 
with the want of a metallic currency, 
and of a just provision for those who 
labour. ‘These are my opinions, and 
these opinions I will maintain, if I live, 
in the hearing of the Irish themselves. 


Wa. COBBETT. 
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CHANGES IN THE MINISTRY. 


First of all I ought to give mv read- 
ers a narrative of this embroiled and 
embroiling transaction. On the 1. of 
July, the Ministry seemed to have been 
reorganized, after the secession of Mr. 
Stantey and Sir James Grasau. |] 
heard, indeed, a whisper on that day 
that Lord Grey was about to resign. 
Regarding this as a matter in which ] 
as a Member of Parliament, had no sort 






of concern, I paid very little attentioy 


to it, and was, indeed, inclined to disbe. 
lieve it., After ‘this those transactions 
cf ; } fejlowing is, 
orFect sta ment. 
omgthée THIRD df, July, Mr, 
ELL disclosed that Mr. Lirtus. 
ron, had told him, that Lord Atraogp 
and some other portion of the cabine 
disapproved of some part ofthe Coercion 
Bill, and that he himself also disapproved 
of that part of it; that in the course of 
a dispute upon this subject, Lord At: 
ruorp declared, on tne same day, that 
now all the cabinet were of accord 4 
to the whole measure. 

That, however, it now appears that, 
on the NINTH of July, Lord Atrnoze 
sent his resignation to Lord Grey; 
whereupon this latter resigned also; 
and that both of them, in the separate 
Houses of Parliament, announced thei 
resignations on the evening of that day. 

That what has since been said dr done 
by Lord Brovenam, by Lord Met 
BOURNE, or by any body else; and how 
the matter may terminate; who maya 
last be the Ministers ; these are matters 
of very little consequence to the peop!e, 
compared with the real cause of the 1 
signation of Lord Auraorp, which re 
signation is by no means satisfactorily 
accounted for upon the ground of the 
dispute about the Coercion Bill; fo, 
observe, Lord Atrnorp, on the 2. of 
July, said that the cabinet were all o! 
a mind with regard to it. Mr, Lirris- 
Ton had committed a blunder in making 
the communication to Mr. O’ConnELt 
But how often have Ministers /aughed 
off such adventures as that! Mr. Lit 
TLETON was cheered by the House 
There he was triumphant, What ree 
son was there, then, for the resignatio! 
of Lord ALTHORP; as to Lord Gre’ 
he says that he resigned because Lor! 
Aurnore did; and that was sensiblt 
and sincere, for he could not have go" 
on without him ; he knew that tht 
House of Commons had, in fact, sv?’ 
ported, not the measures of Lord Gas’ 
but the person of Lord AtruorP. Te 
how many persons have I said, in th 
House and out of it, that it was Lot 


















Axtuorp alone that upheld the Mini 
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this motion, the House divided upon it, 


as7 





try.' Indeed, it was he, and he alone, 
that enabled Lord Grey to form a Mi- 
nistry at first: it was his character, very 


justl 







ce that something would’ be 


© was great confidence in thep in- 
of Lord Grey ; and the cpnduct} 
Of his whole life warranted that confi- 
deneée ; but he was in the other House ; 
‘the other was the manager of the purse ; 
heewas able to do that which could 
Phave been accomplished by any 
Other man at that time, that I have any 
knowledge of ; and it is quite impossi- 
ble that [ should have been in the 
House of Commons, without perceiving 
that that House was under the contro} 
of its unshaken reliance on the judg- 
ment and on the integrity of that one 
man. 
~t} fore, Lord Grey, who knew 
this’ better than any man living could 
know it, had too much sense to think of 
ing in place without Lord At- 
wvHonP. What, then, was the real cause 
of the resignation of Lord Avtuorp? 
This isthe question of interest to the 
country; because, on the solution of 
this question turns another and still 


ater question; namely, whether any 
Shinistry will be able to carry on this 
system any longer. 
- Let the reader remember then, that, 
on the 7. of July, five days after the dis- 
between Mr. O’Conneuu and Mr. 
= elie five days after Lord At- 
THORP had said that the cabinet were of 
one accord as to the Coercion Bill ; five 
fb Mr. Lirrieron was cheered 
a ained triumphant (in the House) 
over Mr. O'Conneut; five days after 
this, Lord Cuanvos made a motion, 
Wery, much to his honour, which pledged 


the se lo a reduction of the burdens 
riculture. The minister opposed 














Ry 
» 








ere appeared 171 for it, 187 
t it, leaving Lord Avrnonr with 
brity of sixteen, which, deducting 
reasury bench, and other persons 
ce (exclusive of pensioners and 
CaG-weirht people), and there was 
Ore Atruorp in a MINORITY of not 

than forty, in a House containing 
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ards relieving it of its hurdles. | 
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three hundred and tifty-eight members ! 
It was impossible for him not to per- 
ceive who were his supporters, and who 


possessed, that'gave “tie eountry | were his opponénts. “Fhe ‘Tories were 


amere hanéful; the great-townsanen- 
bersavere geperally with him ; and this 
thumping minority consistetl chiefly of 
those very men, without whose support 
hé“well knew that he could not carry on 
the affuirs of the Government in that 
House; yet, his duty, the bounden 
duties of his office ; his engagement to 
his colleagues, compelled him to oppose 
this motion, and to do his utmost to pre- 
vent its being carried ; my opinion is, 
that his real failure in this case was the 
immediate cause of his resignation. 

If any doubt had existed in my mind 
on this subject it. would have been re- 
moved by the speech of Lord Aurore 
of the 9. of Julv, which speech I wifl 
here insert, word for word, as reported 
in the 7'imes newspaper. 

“ Lord Atruore (NINTH July) rose 
‘and said—Sir, having been placed in 
‘a position which renders it necessary 
‘‘ that I should state to the House the 
* reasons which have governed my con- 
duct, [ asked for and obtained his Ma- 
** jesty’s permission to make that state- 
““ment to the House. When the re- 
* newal of the Coercion Bill was first 
“brought under the consideration of 
*€ the cabinet, 1 felt it my duty to con- 
“cur in the renewal of it, with the 
‘‘ omission only of those clauses of it 
“ relating to courts-martial. I hope I 
“need not say that I did so with th® 
** greatest reluctance, and that nothing 
‘* would have induced me to do so but 
*‘ my conviction of the absolute neces- 
“ sity of the casé. Afterwards private 
* and confidential communications, how- 
‘ever, from the Lord-Lieutenant of 
“ Treland to individual members of the 
‘“€ Government brought the subject again 
‘under the consideration of the cabi- 
* net in the week before last. I may 
“as well say that it was a: this time 
“ that my right hon. friend the Secretary: 
*‘ for Ireland suggested to me the pro- 
“ priety of telling the hon. and learned 
“ gentleman opposite that the question 
“ was not yet finally decided, and that 
“ the bill was still under consideratiou, 
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« J saw no harm in this if it proceeded 
“ no further (hear), and 1 am bound to 
‘say in my own justification that I 
* begged my right hon. friend to use 
“ extreme caution in his communica- 
“tion, and by no means to commit 
“ himself in what he said. As I have 
“ said, these private and confidential 
« communications from the Lord-Lieu- 
“tenant of Ireland to an individual 
“ member of the cabinet brought the 
* subject in. before the cabinet the 
‘* week before last. From the nature 
“‘ of these communications I was led to 
“ believe that the three first clauses of 
“ the act—those, I mean, which refer 
“‘to meetings in the parts of Ireland 
“not proclaimed, were not essentially 
‘“‘ necessary, and that they might be 
“ omitted from the new bill without en- 
“dangering the peace of Ireland. 
“ Under this impression I objected to 
€ the renewal of those clauses. (‘ Hear, 
“ hear,’ especially from the Irish mem- 
“bers). My right hon. friends the 
“‘ members for Inverness, for Cam- 
* bridge, for Edinburgh, and for Co- 
“ ventry, coincided with me in taking 
“‘ that course, and in making that ob- 
‘jection. I need not state to the House 
“ that we were in a minority in the ca- 
*binet. The cabinet decided against 
** us, and we had to consider whether 
“we would acquiesce in this decision, 
“* or wether we would break up the Go- 
‘““vernment. We decided that it was 
** our duty to acquiesce. Upon the most 
“‘ careful consideration which I have 
“ been enabled to give the point since, 
“ after considering carefully the course 
“which we then pursued, I am pre- 
“* pared to say now, as then, that I am 
“ convinced that with the imperfect in- 
“ formation we then had of what had 
“occurred we were right in taking that 
“course. (Hear, hear). I do not 
“* mean to disguise from the House that 
“7g felt in coming to that decision that 
a I might be, under such circumstances, 
< placed in a situation of great diffi- 
* culty and embarrassment in conduct- 
: ing the measure through this House. 
e But when, on Thursday (THIRD 
“ July) last, I heard the statement of 
~ my right hon, friend the Secretary for 


Cuayces In THe Moewistry. 
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‘“ Treland, and then for the first tim, 
‘‘ was made aware of the nature ay 
‘extent of the communication whic 
“he had made to the hon. a 
learned gentleman, I certainly 
“that it was most probable th 
‘* difficulties and embarrassments whic — 
“T should have to encounter woul 
“prove to be insuperable. The & 
“ bate on Monday (SEVENTH Jaly) 
‘night on the motion of the hon. aai 
“ learned gentleman proved to me thx 
“ they were so, and convinced me tha 
“ T could no longer conduct that bill « 
“‘ the general business of Government 
“in this House with credit to myself « 
“ with advantage tothe public. (Hem, 
“ hear). I accordingly wrote that nigit 
‘“‘ to Lord Grey, and requested him 
“« tender my resignation to his Majesty, 
“ which his Majesty has been gracious 
“ly pleased to accept. I am authe 
“rized by my right hon. friends t 
‘‘ whom I have already alluded, to sy 
‘that they approve of, and concur 11, 
‘“‘the step which I have taken. (Hew, 
“ hear). I have stated to the Hous 
‘the reasons which induced my rigit 
“hon. friends and myself to take thi 
“course. I should be extremely sor! 
“if the course which I and my rigt 
“hon. friends have pursued on this 0¢ 
‘“ casion should not be approved by mY 
“ fellow countrymen (cheers); but | 
“ should be still more grieved if 5 
“should not be approved of by ths 
“large body of gentlemen in th 
“House who have reposed so muti 
‘* confidence in me, and who, by thet 
“handsome and steady support, hat 
“enabled me to maintain a position 
“which my abilities would otherwi* 
“ have so little qualified me. (Cheering): 
“I should be deeply grieved indeed # 
“ those gentlemen did not approve ¢ 
“my conduct. (Cheers). Havitt 
“ made this statement to the House,! 
“have nothing further to add, but thé 
“I hold my office until my success? | 
“is appointed, and that until that is t» 
“ case | shall feel it my to condut 


‘ the ordinary business of the Gover* =~ 


** ment in this House.” j 
Now, mark! on the 3. of July ” 
thought that his difficulties would * 4 
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mble, in consequence of the com- 


3 made by Mr. Litrieton to 
ect. But still he had no 
2 office ; on the contrary, 
Mr. Lirrceron, and said, 
was the most perfect concur- 


tween the Trish Government and 


. 


ment here, with regard to 
of the Coercion Bill; and 


hi ; y said, that Mr. Lrrrueron had 


s resignation, but would hold 


@ at the request of Lord Grey 
Majesty's Government, “ who 


€ anxious to retain him, and who 


Se ire 


"= 


‘ae , 


not lose him upon any such 
s.”° This was said during the 


= on a motion of Mr. O'Connetu 


¥ 


& 
b 
cat 


production of papers relative to 


tcion Bill. This motion Mr. 
lost by a majority ofa hun- 


land fifty-six against seventy-three. 


yas on the 7., observe; and here 


as “ort ‘Attuorp with a stifling ma- 


hand against Mr. O’ConneLi 


Rt night ; and he on that very night 


ff Were of one accord with rega 


ty 


rs i ae 


7 


“ti 


m 


x, 


+ 


=“ * 


the whole of the Govern- 
rd to 
al of the Coercion Bill. Yet 
night, or rather early in the 
, he goes home from the House 


three o'clock, and at 


S down and writes his resigna- 
ind sends it to Lord Grey ! 
§ the act of a madman. 


hy, 


o! This was not the cause. 


the debate on the Coercion Bill, 
lotion of Lord Caanpos came on. 
ech upon that motion was such 


that he was greatly embar- 
ad io great fear of the division : 
bured to prevail upon Lord 


8 to withdraw his motion. It was’ 


ible for him not to be ashamed 


illy stuff that was uttered by 


‘in support ofhim. The division 


bd him, that he could no longer 
i the manner that he had done; 


as this division, and not the 


{that took place on Mr. O’Con- 


hotion, which made him, that 


bht, send in his resignation. 


14¢ 


He then thought that the difficulties 
which this communication would occa- 
sion him would be insuperable ; but that 
night he boldly said that the whole of 
the Ministers were of accord as to the re- 
newal of the Coercion Bill. Heseemed 
perfectly confident, notwithstanding the 
exposure made by Mr. O’Connaxit. On 
the seventh, when Mr. O’Conne tt stirred 
up the subject again by a motion for 
papers relative to the Coercion Bill, he 
spoke with equal confidence ; put a di- 
rect negative on the motion, and beat 
Mr. O’Connext by a majority of more 
than two toone. How could this cause 
him to resign? But after this came the 
motion of Lord Caanpos. There he 
was, in fact, left in a minority, having, 
speakers on his side, Messrs. Humes, 
Hawes, Major Kerres, and some 
others. It was this, and this only, that 
was the immediate cause of his resigna- 
tion, unless we were to conclude that he 
was bereft of his senses, which was very 
far from being the case. 

His office never could have beena thing 
to his taste. He wished for a parliamen- 
tary reform, and he wished for a great 
change in the state of the country; and 
my opinion is, that when Lord Gaey’s 
administration was formed, be made it 
a positive condition that Lord Atrnorp 
should be Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and that he would undertake to be Mi- 
nister on no other condition. I never 
was told this; never heard any one sa 
it; but I have always believed it; and 
am very sure, that even the Reform 
Bill would not have been carried, had 
not this one man had the management 
of carrying it through. 

__ For a long while I have been quite 
satisfied in my own mind, that he was 
weary of his office; that he was doing 
many things, and leaving many things 
undone, contrary to the bend of his own 
mind; that he was using arguments, 
suggested by the necessities arising out 
of the duties of his office and his en- 
gagements. Many indications must, 
long ago, have convinced him that the 
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best and stanchest of his supporte: | 
adhered to him from respect to himself}, , 
and not from approbation of his mea=2 ~° \.O-m 
sures. These appearances had | ee | 
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more, mark, that it was on the 
uly, that Mr. O’Connet made 

sure relative to the communi- 

le to him by Mr. Litrieron. 
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radually increasing for some time ; 
and the result of Lord Cnanpos s mo- 
tion must have convinced him that it 
was iinpossible for him to carry on the 
taxing system to the present amount, 
any longer, without a change in the 
yalue of money, or without an undis- 

uised resort to the bayonet. Neither 
of these could he screw up his mind 
to: his engagements compelled him to 
maintain the taxes; and he, therefore, 
resolved to release himself from those 
engagements. 

I by no means accuse’ him of deceit 
or hypocrisy in resigning upon the 
ground of the Coercion Bill. ‘That was 
ground sufficient, if he disapproved of 
any part of the bill. It was ground 
quite sufficient ; and he had not only a 
right to avail himself of it ; but, per- 
‘haps, it was hiis duty to do it; for, if he 
found himself incapable of supporting 
the present system of taxation, he 
might fairly consider it unjust towards 
his colleagues, and towards the King, 
to denounce that system, and thus render 
it impossible for his successor to carry 
it on. 

The conclusion is, then, or, at least, 
it is my conclusion, that this is the great 
source of all the difficulties that harass 
the Ministry, who seem entirely to have 
forgotten, that the people had not pray- 
ed for a reformed Parliament, that it 
might supply them with new projects ; 
they had asked for a reformed Parlia- 
ment that it might put a stop to new 
projects: they had not called for new 
and improved laws; they had called for 
a restoration to the old laws; they had 
not called for any change in corpora- 
tions, in church affairs, in local courts ; 
inthe forms or declarations in plead- 
ings: it was nothing of this sort that 
they called for: they had called fora 
reduction of their burdens. They had 
not called for an augmentation of the 
army, but for a reduction of it: it was 
not Lord Grey's early-promised rigour 
that they called for; but for mild and 
just government, such as their fore- 
fathers had left them: they had not 
called for new barracks built like pa- 
Taces ; but fora sale of the old ones: 
they had not called for a Police esta- 





blishment, terrific to behold: they ha 
not called for a subversion of the poor. 
laws, stripping the natural magistrate o 
all his power, and abrogating all thoy 
local governments, without which rej 
freedom cannot exist. They had, iy 
short, called loudly for a reform of th: 
Parliament, that it might take off th: 
malt-tax, the hop-tax, the soap-tar. 
that it might release small propertis 
from the grasp of the stamp-tax ; or, 
at least, put them upon a level with 
large properties ; and they soon found 
that the Ministers had no intention o 
making the reform efficient for the pur. 
poses for which the people: wanted it. 
‘the Ministry was formed upon th 
basis of a hope, that it was possible ti 
carry on a system such as had bee 
before carried on with regard to taxiny 
and expenditure; and with mere 
making changes in matter of form, i 
conformity, as Lord Grey expressed | 
“ with the advancing spirit of the aye 
Alas! the people did not pester ther 
selves about the spirit of the age; bu! 
if the “ spirit of the age”’ required: 
standing army of a hundred thousa 
men in time of peace, demanded a bi 
rack like a palace near every grt 
town ; demanded two hundred per cet! 
tax upon the labourer’s beer, and only 
twenty per cent. tax upon the Chat 
paign wine, drunk by the nobilit 
gentry, and parsons; if the “ spirit’ 
the age” demanded that the lant 
estates should be exempt from the en? 
mous duties on legacies, and on i 
scents ; if ‘ the spirit of the age” ¢ 
manded that the money-monger sho 
receive three bushels of wheat for 0° 
While the weaver was reduced to wate 
porridge, and the labourers to potate 
and salt; then the “ spirit of the ag 
would not do for the people. An¢,! 
Ministry could carry on that syste! 
Had the malt, hop, and soap taxes b# 
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repealed, that alone would have gi® — 


the Ministers quiet and security, ® 
would have saved the Attorney-Gent 
the trouble of innovations on ° 
common law, and Lord Att#or? 
toil, vexation, and embarrassment ' 
being compelled to support the Sco 
project for altering the poor-laws- 
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~ These are my opinions respecting the 
cause of the resignation of Lord At- 
wuHorp. He has led the House of 
Commons to do many thiogs that I dis- 
i of, and some that I detested ; 
has not been an arrogant man, 
oo as far as I recollect, 
t of incivility towards any one but 
f; and, though I could not approve 
those acts, all the effect which they 
FF eatat upon my mind was, a feeling 
8 ction that I had never been 
in a situation to compel me to 
acta similar part. To sav that he isan 
“honest man,” would be saying very 
of a man whose only private trou- 
must be, how he shall make shift to 
= his income, far surpassing the 
worth of the ‘** kingdom of|s 
over.” Lut, 1 know him to be a 
eléver man, to possess great experience 
= affairs ; 1 believe him to wish 
‘well to all his fellow-subjeots, and to be} 
anxious for their iappiness ; and I say 
all this with the perfect knowledge that 
he was in favour of prosecuting ine in 
‘1631; which I could not believe at the 
otherwise I would have subpoenaed 
to take his share of the basting 
T gave to his colleagues. I am 
‘that the Scotch feelosofers have 
oie to ding into his ears, their 
ian doctrine, till they have half 
ted him into an opinion that 
lion,” “ concentration,” “ cen- 
ion,” “ surplus- population,” ** ac- 
ation,” “ emigration, ’ and all the 
oa ations,” not excepting ‘ dam- 
,” are absolutely necessary to the 
ed spirit of the age; and that 
Ng in the world, even to the very 
Sts, ought to remain, if they be 
than about nine months old. I am 
od this; but this I know very 
at these doctrines will be much 
ngerous when supported by any 
r man. 
‘newspapers tell me that it is 
fhe will go back into his: office, 
Prequest of certain members of 
se of Commons. J do not be- 
is : it would give the lie to all 
been said in favour of his ex- 
haracter. In the first place, it 
ave the possible construction 
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of his having resorted toa sham resig- 
nation, in order to get rid of Lord 
Grey; a construction which it would 
not be easy to get rid of, seeing that 
Lord Grey has retired upon the ground 
of old age, as well as upon that of the 
secession of Lord Attnorr. A return 
to office would be, besides, so childish 
a thing, over and above the thousand 
other difficulties which this temporary 
resignation will have created. Mem- 
bers of Parliament do not like to devote 
themselves to the support of a man 
who is in the habit of resigning, and 
leaving them, poor dears, to shift for 
themselves. ‘They do not like this; 
and, therefore, if he were to come 
again, he would not be precisely the 
same man. If, therefore, I had been 
asked to sign the requisition to him tu 
come back to his office, | should have 
refased upon three grounds : first, that 
it was suggesting to him to doa child- 
ish and dishonourable thing, and espe- 
cially if he came without Lord Grey ; 
second, that it was a most impudent 
interference with the undoabted pre- 
rogative of the King, by assuming, that 
a man might be a Minister, if he would, 
if that House chose that he should bea 
Minister : but, third, and a ground still 
more important, it would be an en- 
deavour to keep him in his place, when 
1 know that my duty to my constituents 
ought to make me endeavour to keep 
him out of it; because their interest 
requires that taxes to a large amount 
should be abolished ; and because I am 
convinced that he has more power than 
any other man to prevent taxes from 
being abolished. 

Let me now turn to the occurrences 
of - Monday, the 14. of July. The 
papers of Tuesday morning bring me 
an account of the statement of Lord 
Me-sovurne in the House of Lords on 


Monday, which statement is reported 


to be as follows: 

_ “ Viscount Metsovrne said, it was 
** almost unnecessary for him to state to 
“ their lordships what must already be 
“known to their lordships from report, 
“ namely, that on the dissolution of the 
“late Government, he was desired by 
“his Majesty to ‘attend him for the 
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<¢ purpose of advising and consulting on 
“the formation of anew administra- 
“tion. As soon as that wish was ex- 
* pressed by his Sovereign, he of course 
“ obeyed it ; and the respect which he 
* owed to their lordships would induce 
* him, when the business had assumed 
“a proper shape, to lay the necessary 
“information before their lordships. 
‘‘ (Hear, hear). He trusted their lord- 
“ ships would feel, as no declaration 
“had been made on the subject up to 
‘* the present moment, that the arrange- 
** ments were not yet in such a state as 
“would justify him in making any 
“ communication to the House. He had 
“ already stated, that his Majesty had 
* honoured him with his commands 
“to lay before him a plan for the 
“ formation of a new Ministry, such a 
“ Ministry as should appear to him to 
** be competent to carry on the business 
“* of the country efficiently at the pre- 
* sent important crisis, He had under- 
“taken the task; but as it was not 
** concluded, their lordships could not 
“expect him to make any disclosure 
*fon the subject. (Hear, hear). He 
** might, however, be allowed to ob- 
“* serve, that he should not discharge 
“the duty which had been confided to 
“ him without securing the co-opera- 
** tion of his noble friend the Chancel- 
* lor of the Exchequer, and the sanction 
** and approbation of his noble friend 
“who was lately at the head of the 
“Government. He had nothing fur- 
“ther to add, except to assure their 
* lordships that it was impossible for 
“‘ them to be more sensible of the in- 
“capacity of the individual to whom 
“this difficult and delicate task was 
** intrusted than he was himself. No- 
“* thing but the deep feeling which he 
“entertained of gratitude and duty 
“* towards his Sovereign, and a know- 
“‘ledge of the extreme difficulty in 
“which both his Sovereign and the 
= country were now placed, could have 
“ induced him to act on this occasion 
** (Hear, hear),” ] 
. The House of Commons having ad- 
journed until Thursday the 17., it is 
likely that we shall hear nothi ~ a 
certainty, respecting the new Ministers, 
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until Friday, when it is my intention to 
be in the House. But, though, we do 
not know who the King may choose for 
his servants, we do know that, be they 
who they may, they cannot carry on 
this system for any length of time, 
They must pull down the ancient insti. 
tutions; they must carry on their go 
vernment by military force; or they 
must reduce the taxes toa less sum than 
thirty millions a year, wheat being a 
six shillings a bushel. It is the pressure 
of the taxes which is producing all the 
difficulties which the Ministers have to 
experience: the riots, the fires, the poi- 
soning of cattle, the ham-stringing of 
cows and of sheep ; all these new and 
horrid deeds; all the new jails, all the 
tread-mills, all the new and severe laws; 
and in the face of all these, the fearful 
increase of crime: all these proceed 
from the pressure of taxation, taking up 
the resources of the country, impove 
rishing the towns and villages, sending 
the wealth to be expended in places of 
fashionable resort, or out of the king: 
dom; diminishing the means of th 
middle class, and reducing the working 
class to a state of half starvation. Were 
there only the bare fact, that seventy 
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thousand pounds have been permitted to — a sip 


be expended on one gate-way to a pr 


lace, it would be enough to convine il 
any man that this system cannot be suf 
fered to go on; but, when weare bre 38 


zenly told, that it is just and necessary 
for us to have four hundred and fifty 
generals, and two hundred and fifty at 
mirals in our pay; and that it is prope 
for us to pay the people who never prt 
tended to render any service at all, mort 
money than would be necessary to carly — 
on the whole Government of the cour © 
try; when we are brazenly told this 7 
are we still to wish for a Minister who¥ |~ 
weight in the House of Commons * 
calculated to give longer durability ® 7 
sucha system? I say, no! to such! 
proposition : for this reason I am gi! 
that Lord Atruorp has ceased to be tht ie. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. © 0# ~ 
business, and almost our sole busines 
is, to prevail upon the Chancellor of t — 


Exchequer to give up taxes; and 








stronger he is, the less likely are we ! 
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gmevail upon him: to make the surren- 
-@er. Itis nothing to my constituents 
that is the name of the Chancellor of 
Exchequer, or whence he came, or 

is his character ; but it is a great 


ae ! to them whether their ale be six- 


a pot, or only three halfpence. 
y will surely be for the three-half- 
pany Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
wdit is my duty, as well as my inclina- 
ibnyto be for him too. And I do pray 
Zod, most fervently, that no Ministry 
hbe found to last one lunar month, 
ho will endeavour to prevent the re- 


pealiof the malt, hop, and soap taxes; 


‘this, I think, will very soon be 
hound to be the case. 

Phe Morning Chronicle, which is 
“pleading most desperately for the pre- 


Setvation of a Whig administration, 


us, “that no Ministry can stand 
mut the people at its back”; but, 
sing in the hands, and perhaps the 

perty, of some of those who live 
m the taxes, the poor old superan- 


. ated soul does not tell us how a Mi- 


istry is to get the people to be at its 
ik; and I will tell the old creature 
it is not by appointing a score of 


missioners, consisting of all the gos- 


gy mare’s-tail riff-raff from all the 

» of court, and enabling them to 
the taste of different sorts of 

, and to swagger about in frilled 
arts and new coats, instead of being 
ing shoes, or weeding in the corn, 
op-picking ; that it is not the giving 
is-aller Parkes eighteen hundred 
ands a year, for the devil knows only 
jat ; that it is not by continuing to 
fé a pension of 213/. a year to the 
ay. Tuomas Perusse, who has two 
es in the church, and who has had 
pension for twenty-one years, under 
f pretence of his having been, for 
} months, chargé d'affaires at Flo- 
be, in the absence of the envoy, who 
one of the Wynpuams, to whose 

n he was tutor at the time; it is 

tby continuing to do things like 
that the vara are vai to the 

of a Ministry ; it is not by charg 
hose with “ungentlemanly feel. 
»who want to know upon what 
inds pensions have been granted to 
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swarms of women ahd children, be- 
longing to the nobility, gentry, and 
parsons; while it is asserted, that we 
are to “ listen to no feeling at all,” 
while we are discussing a bill relative to 
the treatment of the poor, who till the 
land, make the clothes, make the houses,,. 
and who cause to come all that we 
enjoy. 

This is not the way for a Ministry to 
have the people at its back. The peo- 
ple are not to be brought to the back of 
a Ministry even by measures for break- 
ing up the church. We may like it 
well enough ; not be sorry for it at any 
rate; but it is not easy for Lord AL- 
ruorp to persuade us, that the landlords 
would not get what the parsons get 
now, and that we should get nothing 
by the change; but, when he comes to 
tell us, that it would benefitus by taking 
from us, in case of necessity, all paro- 
chial relief, and giving the amount of 
the poor-rates to the landlords, we laugh 
in his face. It is difficult, too, to make 
us see how we shall be the fatter, by 
giving the dissenting ministers a share 
in the honours and emoluments of the 
two universities, or how we should be 
made better off by dissenters being 
buried in church-yards, or by their being 
married by their own priests. Alt these 
are, I suppose, in conformity with the 
“ spirit of the age”’; but being an eat- 
ing and drinking people, these things are 
too high and refined for us: one penny 
tuken off from the pot of beer, or even 
one farthing, would bring more people 
to the back of the Ministers than all the 
‘‘ concentrations,’ and all the ‘“ libe- 
ralities” in the world. 

But this mode of bringing the people 
to the back of the Ministers is the last 
thing that the pis-aller Chronicle thinks 
of. Parkes now, for instance; and 
Woop, emphatically called Joun, would 
delight exceedingly at seeing the people 
at the back of the Ministers ; because 
it is back after back: the people back 
the Ministers, and the Ministers back 
pis-aller Panxes and Woop, emphati- 
cally called Jonn; but the perverse 
people will not come, as long as the malt- 
tax remains; and if the malt-tax be 





‘taken off, the pis-aller and the empha 
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tical John must do what the Irishman 
in Pheenix-park told the lady he must 
do if she did not give him three shil- 
lings, and which made him shudder 
with horror but to think of; that is to 
say, GO TO WORK. But there are 
different sorts of work : cracking stones 
and raking the kennel may, indeed, 
make delicate persons shudder but to 
think of. Haymaking now; keeping 
birds off cabbage-seed. Oh! what 
would { give for roaring Rusnron’s 
voice at this moment! A plot of savoy- 
seed, and a plot of early cabbage-seed, 
at the distance of a quarter of a mile 
from one another, occupy from daylight 
till dark two little urchins, whose voices 
are hardly sufficient to make a fineh 
halance before he fixes on his prey. If 
I had Rusnron, he would drive them al! 
away, if there were a patch of seed in 
every field on the farm. Get him 
upon a bank, and turn him round now 
and then, and all nvseed would be safe ; 
and as to the sight of him, if dressed in 
his robes and his wig, let me see the 
rook bold enough to come within two 
miles of the place. For the want of 
such a person | am driven to all sorts 
of expedients; to bring the seed and 
hang it up in bunches to dry at the 
side of the house and the barn; for 
these devils begin upon it before it be 
ripe ; and if you pull it up too soon, the 
seed is not so good. During the dav 
andthe evening boys can keep them off ; 
but you cannot get them out of their 
beds before daylight, and it is the mo- 
ment that the day dawns that the birds 
begin their ravages. When Rusnrox 
considers all these things, and especially 
the humanity he would display in pre- 
venting these little things from being 
bundled out by their cruel fathers at 
daylight, and kept from those schools 
where their minds wight receive culti- 
vation, and be stored with intellect ; 
when he considers these things, 1 am 
not without hope that he will, as soon 
as the corporation-commission can spare 
him, come to mv assistance. If, in the 
meanwhile, he would send me his wig, 
that, put upon the top of a well-dressed 
shoy-hoy, would be of very great ser- 


vice. 





We are very apt to generalize and 
“beat about the bush,” as it is vulgarly 
called, when we dare not ‘utter that 
which-we know to be the fact: accord. 
ingly, the poor old Chronicle in the 
midst of its alarms, talks about eve 
thing but the real thing. It has dismal 
forebodings: it talks about the people 
coming to the back of the Ministers: it 
recommends a “ liberal policy”: it says 
that there must be “no half-measures’ ; 
and it runs on with a string of qualifi- 
cations and of doings, but not one word 
does it say about the taking off of taxes; 
and yet without that, nothing will be 
done to please the people; nothing will 
be done to bring the people to the back 
of a Minister; the difficulties will be 
just as great as they have been: there 
will be change after change, till at Jast 
nobody will be found to expose them- 
selves to the odium and the danger of 
carrying on a system of taxation and of 
expenditure so wholly incompatible with 
the well-being and the tranquillity of 
the country. , 

If we wanted any proof of this, what res 
more do we want than that which we Phe: 
have in the conduct of ‘the Tories a 
this moment? ‘They could come inl a 
office directly if they would. But they Ww 
could do nothing there, unless they re: / is 
solved to obey the voice of the people, 
which demands a reduction of | taxes 
They know that, to make that reduction 
would overturn their whole system; 
and, therefore, they stand aloof from 


those offices which are open to recei¥® <7 
them. | 








LORD GREY'S DEFENCE. | 


I sat here put upon record Lori 
Grey's speech of the 9. of July whet) : 
he aunounced his resignation to th % 
House of Lords. 1 wish to be under 7 
stood as asserting to the correctness df ‘\ 
no part of it. 1 do not wish to si! 0 
any thing ill-natured of him, but!) ~ 
agree with the Duke of Wes.ineto’ 
that more severe punishment has be) 
inflicted under this administration, th 
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under any one that has existed {7 





many years. It has been four years ah 
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5 ishments of the people. He began 
PAD hreatening us with “rigour,” and 
| S rigorous” enough has he been. 1 
ear a great deal of indignation ex- 
@ssed against the Duke of Weiine- 
N for his want of compassion towards 
Grey on account of the age of 


















the latter. A man should not be Minis- 
fer if he be too old for it; besides, | 
o d Avrsore told us that we were to’ 
fest ourselves of all feeling when we 
+ Were discussing the Poor-Law Bill; that 
' féason, and not feeling, was to be our 


eech of Lord Grey which must be 
mmmented upon and exposed. At pre- 
at I shall merely insert it along with 
at of the Duke of WeELiiNGron, and 
at of Lord Brovenan, in order that 
may have them to refer to, and in 
* that my readers may read them 
their leisure, and in order that they 
‘Ti see what is likely to happen by the 

culties with which they see these 


en beset. 


_ HOUSE OF LORDS, 9. July, 1834. 
| Earl Grey rose, and, in a low tone 





“OF Woice, proceeded to read the title of 
paper which he held in his hand, and | 
Which he laid upon the table. It was, 
8 We understood, a copy of the treaty 
tween France, Spain, Portugal, and 
us country. It was ordered to lie on 
table. 
The order of the day was then gener- 
called for, it having been read, for 
bging up the report on the Irish 
cion Bill. 
arl Grey again rose. The noble 
was evidently labouring under con- 
erable emotion. After a pause he 
‘began :—‘‘I rise, my lords.”—Another 
use succeeded, which was broken by 
ieers from the opposition benches, in- 
ided to give confidence to the noble 
fl. His lordship then occupied him- 
in arranging his papers on the table, 
W, after endeavouring in vain to col-}s 
ct himself and regain self-possession, 
gth, at the instance of the Duke 
PE Richmond, who came to his succour, 
Fesamed his seat. The opposition lords 
‘ _ several times during this in- 
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The Duke of Wetutneron then rose 
and presented about forty petitions from 
places in Ireland, praying protection to 
the established church, : 

Nearly ten minutes having elapsed, 

Earl Grey again rose, still labouring 
under strong emotion, and spoke as fol- 
lows :—My lords, L really feel quite 
ashamed (cheering) at the sort of weak- 
ness I have shown upon this occasion. 
(Renewed cheering). I have very re- 
cently been honoured with an interview 
with his Majesty, and the personal kind- 


ile. There are divers parts of this|ness I experienced, my lords, has quite 


overpowered me. (Cheers). IL have, 
however, a duty to perform; and, what- 
ever my present incapacity, I will to the 
utmost of my ability discharge it; and 
in rising to propose that you should 
agree to the report which has just been 
brought up, I have to state that I no 
longer dv so as a minister of the crown, 
but as an individual member of the le- 
gislature, strongly impressed with the 
necessity of passing the Act, in order to 
invest the Government of Ireland, into 
whatever hands it may fall, with a 
power which | believe to be necessary 
to the maintenance of law and order in 
thatcountry. (Loud cheers). My lords, 
I should be unworthy of a seat in your 
lordships’ house if 1 were not to take 
upon myself the discharge of what I 
consider an imperative duty, notwith- 
standing the distressing circumstances 
of my position at this moment, even at 
the risk of any representation that may 
be made against me, at the risk of any 
obloquy. (tlear, hear, hear). I should 
be unworthy of the situation I have held 
in the councils of his Majesty if I were 
to shrink, on account of the circum- 
stances that have taken place towards 
myself, from proposing to your lord- 
ships to permit this bill to proceed to 
its further stages, a bill I have already 
stated to your lordships to be essen- 
tial, and absolutely necessary for the 
safety and peace of Ireland. The 
ground upon which that opinion is 
founded I have before had opportunities 
of stating to your lordships, Reflection 
has confirmed me in that opinion, and 
it has been, I can assure your lordships, 
most painfully wrung from me by a ge- 
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neral consideration of all the circum- 
stances connected with the situation of 
freland, as they have come before me 
by public dispatches for the Lord- 
Lieutenant, by communications made 
from different quarters, and by those 
documents, my lords, which have been 
laid on the table of the House ; and the 
result, upon the whole, is a sincere con- 
viction on my part that Ireland cannot 
be safely left to the ordinary protection 
of the law, but that Government must 
be armed with some extraordinary 
powers. (Cries of hear). My lords, 
having gained your assent to this opi- 
nion on a former occasion, it cannot be 
necessary for me to add anything more 
upon this part of the subject, more es- 
pecially as at the time I introduced the 
bill I went into a statement at consider- 
able length of all the circumstances 
which appeared to me material. But, 
my lords, on this occasion it will be na- 
turally expected by your lordships that 
I should enter into some explanation of 
the circumstances which have occurred, 
and which have produced the new situ- 
ation in which I now stand. (Hear). 
It cannot be necessary that I should 
recall your lordships’ recollections to 
what passed very lately in this House 
upon certain questions put and answers 

iven. (Hear, hear). I was asked, my 
ah whether in any communications 
that had taken place upon this subject 
with a person known for the strong 
part he has taken in the affairs of Ire- 
land; 1 do not wish to use any other 
terms with respect to that individual ; 
he must be sufficiently known to your 
lordships; I was asked whether I had 
been any party tu those communica- 
tions. I stated then, and I repeat it 
now, that those communications were 
not only made without my concurrence 
(cheers), but without my knowledge. 
(Loud cries of hear, hear). And had I 
been previously apprized of them, there 
4s no power or interest which I pos- 
sessed that would not have been exerted 
to have prevented them from taking 
place ; for well knowing as I did, as 
events have since proved, that no com. 
munication, not even the slightest, 
could be held by any person connected 








with his Majesty’s Government with 
that quarter, (cheers); impressed as | 
was with that opinion, I never could 
have given my consent to the holding 
of such communications, or have omit- 
ted any effort to prevent them. What 
I have next to state, my lords, having 
already repeated to you my opinion of 
the necessity of the measure now on 
your table, my real statement is that 
irom the time that that opinion of the 
necessity of this measure was formed, 
founded upon the grounds I have de- 
tailed, it never for one moment has un- 
dergone the slightest change. (Loud 
cheers). Up to the 23. of June I had 
no reason to believe that a doubt as to its 
necessity did or could exist anywhere. 
It was the opinion of myselfand my col- 
leagues, in consequence of all the pre- 
vious communications that had been 
made to us, that the renovation of that 
act was indispensably required. (Cries 
of hear, hear). I had myself given in- 
structions to the Attorney-General to 
frame a bill for its renewal, which is 
now on your lordships’ table. But on 
the 23. of June a new state of things 
took place. My lords, it is painful to 
me to go into a statement of circum- 
stances which never ought to have been 
heard; but, my lords, the fault is not 
mine, and if by imprudence those cit- 
cumstances have been brought before 
the public, and have produced the re- 
sults which they have produced, itis 
necessary that J, standing here, charged 
with an imperative duty to my So- 
vereign and my country, and for my 
own character's sake, should state to 
you in the clearest manner and without 
disguise every thing that has taken 
place. My lords, on the 23. of June! 
received a letter from the Lord-Liev- 
tenant, a private and confidential letter, 
which I never would have mentioned out 
of the cabinet had I not been obliged to 
lo so by the necessity of the circum- 
stances in which I am placed, and which 
did appear to me to give anew view to 


g| the subject, and which I felt it to be my 


duty to lay before my colleagues in‘of- 
fice. My lords, that letter appeared t0 
have been produced not so much by any 
original view taken by that illustrious 
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n, of whom I cannot speak too 
Bich and who, in this part of the 
ction, as well as in every other, I 

am certain, acted from the most consci- 
us desire to discharge his public 
—that letter, my lords, I say, ap- 
Bred to have been produced not so 
ach by the original view of that illus- 
ious person of the state of Ireland, as 
y certain considerations which had been 
suggested to him by others, (cheers) ; 
hout my knowledge and without my 
Wity, affecting the political state of 
country, rather than referring to the 
state of Ireland. (Cheers). My lords, 
Ecertainly thought the view that had 
suggested upon that matter to the 
Lieutenant was completely erro- 
Meous. (Hear, hear). I immediately, 
Without the loss of a single post, wrote 
to him to desire him to reconsider the 
matter. Subsequent letters arrived, and 
the result of the whole undoubtedly was, 
that the noble marquis did express an 
on that, if it would promote other 

ts here, the three clauses of the 

in question might be dispensed with, 

as not essential for the safety of 
Treland, and more particularly if, by 
that omission, an extension of the 
term could be effected. My lords, 
from that view, which I beg to say 
the noble marquis submitted for consi- 
deration, but which he did not offer as 
arecommendation, I certainly did feel 
miyself compelled to dissent. It became 
the subject of much deliberation in the 
¢abinet, and I now, my lords, come to 
circumstances which ought never to 
Wwe been made known. There has 
een, I must admit it, it cannot be con- 
aled, a considerable difference of opi- 
2; but ultimately we all agreed that 
f¢ bill should be introduced in that 
rm in which I introduced it, and this 
ermination has since received the full 
ttion and concurrence of the Lord- 
Mtenant of Ireland. So far the case 
tar. There has now been adopted a 
W practice, a new circumstance which 
mnever hefore occurred in the politi- 
mnals of this country. (Hear, hear). 
€étions have arisen, and disclosures 
een called for, of what had passed 
i the confidential advisers of the 
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crown and the subordinate officers of 
the Government. With the result alone 
of such communications had Parliament 
or the public todo. But to ask what 
was the course of the discussions in the 
cabinet (hear); what particular opinion 
was entertained by each particular mem- 
ber of the cabinet (hear, hear); what 
were the different views that prevailed 
at different times, and under different 
circumstances, among the members of 
the Government, the adoption of sucha 
practice would be at any time fraught 
with difficulties, but at the present time 
rendered it absolutely impossible to 
carry on the Government. (Cheers). It 
was with considerable pain and surprise 
that I heard it stated by those who I 
think ought to be anxious above all 
party considerations, to preserve the 
peace of Ireland, anxious to preserve the 
privileges of the Government; it was 
with the greatest astonishment that I 
heard them, in support of a motion of 
an hon. member of the other House, 
call for the production of documents 
which were not of a nature to be laid 
before the House. The letters in ques- 
tion were not addressed to me as a Mi- 
nister of the crown, but were of a secret 
and confidential nature; and, whatever 
may have transpired respecting these 
communications, Ido not think that the 
vature of them was such that the produc- 
tion of them could properly be called for. 
I have already stated to your lordships 
that the communications made to a pare 
ticular individual were made without my 
knowledge. The making of those com- 
munications was an extreme of impru- 
dence which it was hardly possible for 
any one to anticipate; but Iam com- 
pelled to acknowledge that such com~< 
munications were held. ‘The effect of 
them was this :—A member of the other 
House, having come by these means to 
the knowledge of these secret and con- 
fidential letters, brought a charge 
against Government upon the non-pro- 
duction of these documents, stating that 
the production of them was absolutely 
necessary before the House could be 
called upon to pass the bill, and charg- 
ing amember of the Government with 





|a breach of faith, vacillation, and incon- 
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sistency, contrary to all,precedents and 
the ordinary course of proceedings in 
that House. ‘Ihe consequence of this 
has been that my noble Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (I have 
the permission of his Majesty to state 
these facts), who has the conduct of the 
affairs of Government in the otherHouse, 
and who had been fully impressed with 
the opinion of the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and who felt how much of the 


posed was swept from under him by 


Loxp Grey’ 
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the country required. Since that ‘ah 
event of importance has _ occurred 
and some of the most powerful mem. 
bers of the Government have separated 
from it. This was most painful to me, 
on personal as well as public grounds, 
and, feeling how inadequate I was to 
discharge the duties of my office, I felt 
anxious to retire. ‘That resolution was 
so decidedly taken,that I thought no- 
thing could have diverted me from it. 


ground upon which this bill was pro- | was induced, on the representation of 


'my remaining colieagues, to depart from 


these disclosures, felt, in consequence of | it; as also in consequence of an appli- 


what had passed in the other House, 
that he could not with satisfaction to 
himself, or benefit to the public, con- 
tinue in the situation which, he then 
held. The consequence was that .yes- 
terday morning I received a letter from 
my noble Friend containing his resigna- 
tion, and, in a personal interview with 
him having ascertained that his reso- 
lution was final, 1 submitted his resigna- 
tion to his Majesty. It then became 
necessary for me to consider what I 
should do. I had long felt the increas- 
ing difficulties of the situation in which 
I was placed become so painful, and so 
nuch above the remaining strength and 
energy Which I possess, that I have long 
wished to retire from office. My friends, 
both my late and presen@€olleagues, well 
know that I expressed this wish most 
anxiously at the close of the last session 
of Parliament. (‘* Hear, hear” from the 
Duke of Richmond and the Karl of 
Ripon). They knew that it was my 
host earnest desire to withdraw, not 
from any desire to shrink from the la- 
borious and painful duties of office, but 
because I felt that my remaining ener- 
gies, if they were ever equal to them, 
Were no longer so. (Hear, hear, hear), 


I gave up this determination in conse-| 


quence of the strong and united repre- 
sentations of my colleagues, who repre- 
sented that my retirement would occa- 
sion the immediate dissolution of Go- 
vernment, and might place his Majesty 
in a painful situation. I met the pre- 
sent Parliament at the commencement 
of this session as first Minister of the 
crown, anxious to carry into effect those 
further measures of improvement which 





ication of a great number of the men- 


bers of the House of Commons, as well 
as from our anxious desire io carry 
through those measures which were in 
progress, and which were essential to 
the true interests of the country.  Lalso 
felt how unjust it would be to his Ma 





session. The resolution which [ thea 
formed, would, in my opinion, have 
been perfectly justified by the circum: 
stances Which had induced me to cone 
toit. In March last, I completed my 
seventieth year, and at that time, though 
{ niight be able to discharge the ord 
nary duties of office, yet 1 felt it was 
impossible, that it would be too much 
for the strength of any man, at least of 
mine, blessed though [am with health 
and the absence of all disorder, to co- 
tend against increasing difficulties. 
(Hear, hear). I felt, however, in the 
difficult circumstances in which I was 
placed, that I should have been justified 
in retiring from office. ‘That intentiod 
[ abandoned. The places of those wh) 
then left the Ministry were filled up, 
sand I, had hopes that we could have 
gone on at least till the measures thet 





deprived me of the assistance of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the lead: 
ing member of Government in the Hou 
of Commons, on whom my whole col 
fidence rested, whom I considered % 
the right arm of the Government, 40 
without whom I felt it was impossible 
that Government could go on. Form 
breaches had weakened it. This ne“ 
breach has placed me in a situation ” 





jesty to resign at such a period of the 
: > 2 ’ ; 


before Parliament were completed. Thea; 
arose this new circumstance which has’ 
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Which I cannot hope to any usefuf. pur- ‘quarter from whence these complaints 
jose to continue in the situation which’ proceed, and you will find that they 
“bold. Receiving my noble frjend’sfemanate from those very persons who 
resignation I felt myself impelled .by|have been the cause of delay, by occu- 
necessity, there was no alternative left, | pying the House of Commons, night 
but to tender at the same _ time/jafter night, with motions, the nature of 
my own resignation. Those resigna-javhich I will not describe (hear), to 
ins have been accepted by his Ma-}the exclusion of all business. ‘he re- 
ty, and [now discharge the duties;formation of Parliament! has not that 
of my office only till such time as his spledve been redeemed? We found the 
Majesty can supply my place. I Arust |country surrounded by difficulties as to 
that in this last scene of my pofitical }jts foreign relations. All these diflicul- 
Tife I shall receive the candid and im-(ties hive not yet disappeared. Many 
tial consideration of your lordships.,f them, however, have been removed, 
t is my wish to lay all circumstance ‘and the country is now, comparatively 
before you without disguise, to sgbmit|speaking, in a position of considerable 
myself to your censure, if in aught’ I{hdvantage. The noble Marquis (Lon- 
have been guilty of error, which f can- ey: shakes his head, but I shall 
not doubt; to throw myself upon your|be most happy to enter fully into the 
indulgence, if my errors have been such | question with him at any time that he 
6 will admit of excuse; to call upon/may bring it forward. We leave the 
your sense of justice, and even eppeal | peace of Lurope, I maintain, with greater 
to your kind consideration to make | probabilities of its duration than have 
allowance for the difficult circumstances | been for a length of time. We have 
in which I have been placed. (Cheers). |reduced the expenses of all the esta- 
My lords, L, call upon you to recollect|blishments of the country; we have 
that I carf¥ into power at a season ofjtaken off four millions and a half from 
great difficulty and peril. I never would, | the taxation of the country; and we are 
wider any consideration, have accepted | the more entitled to praise for that be- 
my present situation had I foreseen the cause they succeeded the great merito- 
Gifficulties I have had to encounter. 1} rious reductions made by the noble duke 
never should have heen in this situation | opposite, and former governments, from 
if I could have persuaded my noble} whomJamnotabout to abstract aniotaof 
friend near me (the Marquis of Lans-| praise. My lords, places to an enormous 
downe) to accept it. I took it only as| amounthave been abolished. ‘The patron- 
& matter of duty, in order to obviate, as|age of the crown has been diminished 
Ithought | might, the difficulties which|to what many of your lordships may 
threatened the peace and safety of the | considera most inconvenient state ; and, 
country. The duties of my situation I}as a minister of the crown, being now 
haye endeavoured to discharge to the| disposed to speak with truth and ho- 
best of my abilities. When I became/nesty, my only doubt is whether the 
the first Minister of the crown, I stated| principle has not been carried too fat. 








in this House the principles upon which 
I proposed conducting the Government 
the country. I stated that the three 
eat objects of the Government would 
t the reformation of Parliament, the 
Maintenance of peace, and economical 
‘reform. I appeal to this House and 
le country whether these pledges have 
t been redeemed? I know that we are 
that we have done nothing, that 
whole of the present session has 
ed and nothing done. But I wish 
your lordshipS would attend to the 
















(Loud cheers). With respect to the 
internal state of the country, your lord- 
ships must recollect in what state it was 
when we succeeded to office. My lords, 
we now leave it in good circumstances 
in every respect; trade in a sound and 
healthy state, the manufactories gene- 
rally employed, the credit of the country 
greatly improved, the revenue increas- 
ing ; and all, with the exception of one 
interest, the agricultural interest, and to 
them the landlords themselves must 
give relief by a reduction of the rents, 
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in a generally healthy and greatly-im- 
roved state. My lords, the Political 
and ‘Trades’ Unions of which we have 
lately heard so much have disappeared, 
and that without Government calling on 
the legislature for any new or extraor- 
dinary powers. Your lordships will re- 
collect how much we hare been re- 
proached for a want of energy in not 
introducing new and extraordinary laws 
in order to put down the Trades’ Unions, 
We resisted all those applications ; we 
exerted the law as it stood with a firm 
hand ; the result has been successful ; 
and in that instance I will most confi- 
dently appeal to your lordships and the 
country whether there can be any truth 
in those charges which have been 
brought against the Government, of a 
wish or disposition to call for new or 
extraordinary powers to apply to this 
country? (Hear). Had such been our 
wish the opportunity was not wanting. 
This, then, my lords is the statement I 
have to submit to you of the reason of 
my resignation, and in my own vindica- 
tion. I have stated to your lordships 
the reasons of my resignation, and I re- 
view with satisfaction all that [ have 
done, and the success that has attended 
my endeavours, and the state of the 
country generally. My lords, it has 
been said, nay, it has often been repeated, 
that nothing has been done. To those 
who have been in the habit of throwing 
out such insinuations I would put the 
question, was the Reform of Parliament 
nothing? Did the settlement of that 
difficult question, the slave trade,amount 
to nothing? Was the settlement of the 
East India question and the opening of 
the trade of that country and its neigh- 
bours to the enterprise of the British 
merchant, nothing ? Was the settle- 
ment of the Bank question, nothing ? 
Were the various improvements in 
the law, the merit of all which be- 
longed to the noble and learned lord 
on the woolsack, nothing? Was the 
reform in the Irish church to be 
called nothing? And, looking at the 
last I have mentioned, can it be said, 
with any degree of truth, that the affairs 
of Ireland, and the interests of the people 
of that country, have been in any Way 








neglected? I appeal confidently to the 
country, now that I am leaving the ser. 
vice of his most gracious Majesty, whe. 
ther during the time I have served hin, 
much has not been done; and the only 
regret I feel in leaving is, that those 
measures for the amendment of the 
poor-laws, and the settlement of the 
tithes in Ireland, have not been brought 
to a final conclusion. My lords, the 
latter bill, if suffered to pass, will, I 
firmly believe, do more towards the pa- 
cification of Ireland than any other 
measure that we have _ introduced, 
(Cheers). I leave the Government at 
least with the satisfaction of having done 
the best in my power for the purpose of 
carrying into effect those measures of 
reform and retrenchment which I have 
considered necessary for the peace of the 
country. (Hear). I have incurred every 
species of opposition. (Hear). The 
manner in which I have performed my 
duty is before your lordships and the 
country ; and all I ask is an acknow- 
ledgment that I have not been idle or 
remiss in the discharge of the duties of 
my situation, and that I have not wanted 
firmness to do what I thought right. 
(Hear). I have been attacked for not 
going far enough on the one hand, and 
on the other for having gone too far. 
My situation has not been an enviable 
one, standing as I did in this House de- 
prived of the natural support which 4 
minister of the crown has a right to 
expect. I feel myself that in such @ 
situation the Government has done as 
much for the redemption of theit 
pledges as it was possible for men to 
do; in fact, we have done more in the 
short space of time that we have held 
the reins of Government than has ever 
been done before in the space of halfa 
century for the improvement of all the 
social institutions, general power, and 
condition of the country. (Cheers). We 
have had to contend with evils which 
have been the growth of ages, and ac- 
quired strength in proportion. It is, 
then, under these circumstances, and 
under the pressure of those new diflfi- 
culties that I have detailed to you, that 
it has not been in my power to avoi 
that which has taken place, viz., the re- 
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signation into his Majesty’s hands of 
that trust with which he was graciously 


pleased to honour me. In so dong I 
we acted under the belief that the 
culties of the country, and which I 

do not disparage, would be increased 
rather than abated by my continuing in 
Office. I have only one other topic to 
advert to. It has been urged against 
me that I, more than any other Minis- 
ter, have used my patronage asa Minister 
f the crown for the benefit of my own 
amily. (Hear, hear). ‘The noble Earl 
here observed that it was imputed to 
him that many members of his family, 
eyen only distant relations, got appoint- 
ments under the Government. Some, 
ndeed, did get appointments from other 
mbers of the Government, not from 

« He left office with a moderate 
tune, adequate, however, to his 
wants, and with a large family ; but not 
a shilling of the public money remained 
in his pocket, or in the pocket of any 
member of his family. Some of his re- 
latives were placed certainly by him in 
public situations, but they were not si- 
mnecures ; they were laborious situations. 
They discharged all the duties attached 
to them, and he would appeal to their 
lordships whether he was not justified 
by circumstances in so acting (hear), 
Whether the individuals were not in 
every respect qualified for the situa- 
tions, and might not have been selected 
to fill them even though unconnected 
with him? He would appeal to the 
country, and he felt confident that, in 
ice, it would be said the individuals 
whom he had promoted were not un- 
Worthy of it, nor had he any occasion to 
disguise his conduct. Another topic 
which had been made aground of charge 
against him was the measures he pro- 
posed in regard to the church, and 
Which, as far as in him lay, he endea- 
Youred to promote. All he should say 
Was, that they were honestly directed to 
security and support of the church 
, and to the improvement of the 
try. With respect to the manner 
ich his [church patronage had been 
oyed, he would appeal to the right 
reverend bench whether, in the disposal 
of it, his first ohject was not to ascertain 













the fitness of the person, and to see that 
he was in every way qualified for the 
discharge of his duties? When he said 
that no relatives of his retained any- 
thing on his quitting office, he must ex- 
cept one who would still remain on the 
bench behind (his brother, the Bishop 
of Hereford). He would appeal, how- 
ever, to those who knew him best, who 
observed his conduct, whether he was 
unworthy of the station? (Hear, hear). 
That appointment, however, was not 
his. When taking leave of his Sove- 
reign, On quitting office in 1832, his 
Majesty, as a mark of the confidence he 
had been graciously pleased to repose 
in him, desired that his right reverend 
relation should accept the bishopric 
then vacant. It was not for him to re- 
fuse what was so graciously offered. To 
this was subsequently added a stall in 
Westminster, a thing not unusual when 
a bishopric was a smallone. ‘The same 
course was pursued, and for the same 
reason, With respect to another right 
reverend prelate behind him (the Bishop 
of Exeter), With both promotions 
the income of his right reverend rela- 
tive was not more than 4,000/. a year. 
Ie felt conscious that, in quitting office, 
his conduct would stand unimpeachable 
both before the House and the public. 
He should continue in the discharge of 
his public duties as long as circum- 
stances required it, and while his Majesty 
had occasion for his service. Their lord- 
ships, however, must see that with re- 
spect to the Irish Tithe Bill, and other 
measures relating to the church, it 
would be impossible to proceed with 
them at present. With respect also to 
the bill then before them, the Irish Co- 
ercion Bill, their lordships must see that 
it would not be advisable to send it up 
to the other House of Parliament until 
such time as a new administration was 
formed. It was contended in the other 
House that they could not proceed in 
the bill without the production of fur- 
ther documents; and it would not be 
prudent to enact such powers as this 
measure gave without knowing into 
whose hands they were to fall. What 
he should propose to their lordships 
was, to agree to the report at present, 
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but not to proceed to the third reading | 
until things were placed in such a state | 


as might render it likely that it would | 
pass the other House of Parliment. He | 
had no hesitation in taking upon him- 
self the responsibility of saying that it} 
was necessary in the present state of | 
Ireland. ‘The Poor-Laws Amendment | 
Bill was a question of a quite different 
nature. It was not a party question, 
but one which had been forced on the 
attention of Government by the circum- 
stances of the country, and was recom- 
mended, after diligent inquiry, by a 
commission appointed for the purpose. 
His inteution was to propose the second 
reading of it on Friday next, when he 
would, to the best of his power, urge on 
their lordships the expediency of adopt- 
ing its provisions. He said before that 
this would be the last act of his public 
life. Errors and failings he did not 
claim to be exempt from more than 
other men; but hetrusted that those who 
best knew him would not deny that he 





endexvoured honestly to act up to his 
principles and professions, and that his 


conduct in advancing them did not de-| 


viate from the manly straightforward 
course, 

The Duke of Wenstixeton said the 
noble earl had explained very clearly 
those causes which had induced him to 
tender his resignation of his office ; and 
had not the noble earl adverted in the 
course of his speech to various other 
topics, not necessarily connected with 
this explanation, he should not have 
felt himself called upon to trouble their 
lordships with any observations. If the 
doble earl had not adverted to previous 
discussions he should have remained 
Silent, and would be happy to have been 
relieved from the necessity of saying a 
word upon the present occasion. The 
noble earl stated clearly enough the rea- 
sons which led him to resign his situa- 
tion into the hands of his Sovereign ; 
but he did not touch at all, he did not 
even allude to, the causes which induced 
his colleagues to resign. He must con- 
fess he felt somewhat surprised that the 
noble earl had not thought proper to 
woe pe Are pine point, and 

‘ships some explaua- 
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tion of it; for he must say that, cons. 
dering the circumstances of the coun. 
try, if ever there were men in an abso. 
lute necessity of continuing in the ser. 
vice of their Sovereign, the noble ear] 
and his colleagues were in that nece:. 
sity. (Hear, hear). This was one rea- 
son which induced him to rise upon the 
present occasion, for he could not hel) 
regretting and feeling disappointed that 
the noble earl had entirely abstained 
from any allusion to the resignation of 
his colleagues. Another reason for 
troubling their lordships upon the pre: 
sent oceasion was that the noble earl 
had referred to’a passage in the speech 
of a right hon. friend of his (Sir R 
Peel) in the other House of Parliament. 
He concurred in the observations made 
by the noble earl as_to the impropriety 
of calling for the production of private 
and confidential papers relating to Par- 
liamentary affairs; but he begged o 
their lordships to call to mind the cir- 
cumstances that passed in reference to 
these papers. A right hon. gentleman 
in the other House of Parliament (Mr: 
Littleton) in the confidence of the Lor¢- 
Lieutenant of Ireland received certain 
communications from him on the sub- 
ject of a bill about to be introduced 
into Parliament, and that right hon. 
gentleman, then in the confidence of 
the Lord-Lieutenant, made communica 
tions to anhon. and learned gentlema, 
a member of the other House, with 
whom he should have never entere( 
into conference. (Hear, hear). That 
right hon. gentleman stated, in his place 
in the other House, that the Coercio 
Bill ought to be proposed to Parliamet! 
without some of the clauses that wert 
found in it as it passed in the last ses 
sion. The correspondence laid up0 
the table proved very clearly to avy 
person who read it that something mor 
must have passed than appeared in that 
correspondence. The right hon. get 
ileman to whom he before alluded (Mr. 
Littleton) said there was some further 
correspondence which, though it might 
not bear out the assertion that the Lor¢- 
Lieutenant was of opinion that there 
were other clauses in the Coercion Bil! 
that it would not be necessary to pre) 
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still that such was a natural inference 
from the correspondence, and that 
though the Lord-Lieutenant had not 
draw. the inference, others might do so. 
Under such circumstances, and when so 
much had been already disclosed, Par- 
liament had a right to know what were 
the opinions actually given, and not 
have the communications left in such 
a state as must render them unsatisfac- 
tory and unintelligible. Was it allow- 
able that Ministers should enter into 
discussions on public affairs in the way 
of private correspondence, and then 
come forward and say to Parliament, 
“ You may have part of this correspond- 
“ence, but not so much as will enable 
“you to understand clearly what the 
** bearing of it is”? It was in sucha 
state of circumstances that his right 
hon. Friend (Sir . Peel) required the 
production of further information, and 
he contended that he was perfectly jus- 
tified in doing so. From what the 
noble Earl stated upon the present oc- 
casion it turned out that the correspond- 
ence was, in point of fact, what he sus- 
pected! it to have been, and that the 
Lord- Lieutenant merely said, “ If such 
“and such should be the case, if such 
*« shoul’! be the circumstances in Eng- 
*€ land, I will endeavour to do without 
“ these clauses in the Coercion Bill.” 
They who objected to this bill, how- 
ever, had a right to be informed of the 
peculiar circumstances which drew from 
the Lord-Licutenant the expression of 
any such opinion. It was only fair that 
Parliament should have the whole cor- 
respondence before them when one 
right hon. Gentleman referred to it in 
defence of his own conduct, and another 


hon. Gentleman in support of the views | 


he took in opposition to the measure. 
Up to this moment the matter was left 
inan unsatisfactory state. He repeated 

and would say again with confidence, 

at Ministers had hitherto stated no 
Feasons that could justify his Majesty’s 
vants in their resignation of office. 
should have felt happy if the course 
observation pursued by the noble 
had been such as would have 







freed him from the necessity of entering 
Adnto any discussion of points not imme- 





diately connected with the explanation 
of the noble Earl; but the noble Earl, 
without any necessity that he could see, 
having entered into other matters, their 
lordships would allow him to trespass 
for a few minutes longer upon their 
attention. The noble Earl adverted to 
the circumstances of the country at the 
time he entered upon office in the year 
1830, and the difficulties in which the 
country was then placed ; but the noble 
Earl said nothing about the revolution 
which took place at that period in France 
and in Brussels. ‘The noble Earl never 
had the grace to state in justice to those 
whom he succeeded why this country 
was then in such a state of difficulty. 
He must remind their Lordships and 
the noble Karl that this country was not 
in a satisfactory state even late in the 
last spring. Had they not then large 
bodies of men marching in regular array 
through the metropolis, at different 
times, to the great inconvenience and 
alarm of the peaceable inhabitants ? 
(Hear, from Lord Holland). He ven- 
tured to say that more blood had been 
shed in England, more of the blood of 
his Majesty's subjects, during the three 
vears and a half since the noble Earl 
and his colleagues came into office, 
than in any period of equal duration (as 
we understood) from 1780 up to the 
present time. ‘The noble Earl said that 
one of their pledges on entering office 
was to preserve the peace of Europe, 
and that this pledge had been redeemed, 
that the peace of Europe was preserved. 
However the noble Earl might take 
credit to himself for his exertions to 
preserve peace, he would not hesitate 
to say, that after all he had done, or 
attempted to do, the peace of Europe 
was nota bit more secure at the present 
moment than it was on the day the no- 
ble Earl entered upon office. There 
was another promise made by the noble 
Earl when he took office, which the 
noble Earl upon this occasion seemed 
to have entirely forgotten. Upon that 
occasion the noble Earl said that, with 
respect to other nations, the principle 
on which the Government was deter- 
mined to act was a principle of non- 
intervention. OF this the noble Earl 
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assured the House on the very first night 
that he entered upon office. Now how 
had this promise been kept by the noble 
Earl? (Hear, hear). Were there not 
allusions to the breach of this principle 
throughout the whole of their diplo- 
inatic intercourse ? Were there not com- 
plaints from every portion of Europe of 
the intervention of this country ; inter- 
vention too of the worst kind ; of that 
kind most likely to prove injurious to 
their best interests, intervention in the 
domestic quarrels of nations (as we un- 
derstood)? Even on that very even- 
ing papers were to be laid upon the 
table in which would be found stronger 
instances of intervention than were to 
be found, at any former period, with 
the affairs of any country in Europe, 
except in a time of war. The engage- 
ments into which the noble Karl and his 
colleagues had entered imposed upon 
this country the necessity of perpetual 
intervention in the affairs of countries 
with which they had no more to 
do than with any other countries in 
Europe. The noble Earl, in review- 
ing the measures of his Government, 
brought up again the question of 
West India slavery, and said that ques- 
tion, so long an insuperable difficulty, 
had been finally and satisfactorily settled. 
It was yet too early to say that it was a 
satisfactory, or would turn out a suc- 
cessful settlement of the question. It 
remained yet to be seen, whether the 
noble Earl was right or wrong, and 
whether, after an expenditure of twenty 
millions, the desired object would be 
obtained. He hoped to God the event 
would prove that the noble Earl was 
right; but it was too soon to boast of a 
final settlement of that great question 
until they had further time to see how 
it worked. He might make the same 
observation with respect to the charter 
of the East India Company, and the 
terms upon which it was renewed. The 
China trade was thrown open, and 
other important changes were made. 
Here also, as in the case of West India 
slavery, they must wait till they saw 
how the change worked before any 
person could pronounce confidently 
whether it was for good or for evil. 
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The noble Earl adverted to the settle. 
ment of the Bank question. That ar. 
rangement was effected in a great mea. 
sure through a very voluminous and 
tedious correspondence, but it did not 
appear to have been so clearly arranged 
as to the terms of renewal as to exclude 
some doubts and serious difficulties, 
There was a difficulty arising out of one 
of the clauses of that very bill now 
under consideration. Had the noble 
Earl not adverted unnecessarily as he 
thought, to these points, it would have 
saved him the very unpleasant duty of 
making any observations upon them. 
The noble Ear) in the course of his 
speech, made some observations upon 
the sort of opposition with which he 
had invariably been met upon all occa- 
sions in that House. For his own part 
he could conscientiously say that he 
never was disposed to oppose any mea- 
sures of the noble Earl unless they were 
of such a nature that he could not, con- 
sistently with a sense of duty, give them 
his support. Some of them it was 
quite impossible he could approve oj, 
and from others he differed in some im- 
portant circumstances, though he might 
concur in others; but he was always 
happy to support the noble Earl when 
he could do so conscientiously. He 
supported him last session in one of his 
measures, and was prepared in the pre- 
sent session to support him in the Coer- 
cion Bill and the Poor-Laws Amend- 
ment Bill, if not altered in such a way 
as he could not approve of. He never 
opposed the noble Earl’s Government 
but with pain, and from an_ honest 
conviction that he was not pursuing 
the course he thought most conducive 
to the welfare of the counsry. 

The Lorp Cuancetior said, that 
after the extraordinary speech of the 
noble duke who had just sat down, he 
must trespass upon the indulgence of 
their lordships for a few minutes. That 
he rose under the influence of feelings 
exceedingly different from those under 
which he laboured when his noble frien¢ 
resumed his seat was a point which he 
should not attempt to disguise from 
the House. He partook of what he 
then supposed to be the universal feel- 
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and what everything which had 
aq subsequently convinced him was 
very general feeling of the House 

)}; and that feeling would have in- 
ed him, indeed it would have de- 
him of the capability to enter into 
ical contention, a party discussion, 
on the merits of a speech which was an 
nation merely, and not an attack. 
He felt surprised, but there was no ac- 
counting for taste,—he felt surprised 
that this occasion should have been se- 
lected for bringing forward such a dis- 
cussion ; and he was confident that if, 
any means, the sense of their lord- 
could be taken on this subject, on 

this occasion at least he should find him- 
Self in a large majority. Nevertheless, 
the noble duke had dragged him by 
force into the discussion, unless indeed 
noble lords, who were judges, deemed 
ita part of justice that they should hear 
only one side, and that side the side of 
impeachment and attack—of impeach- 
ment against measures, and of attack 
inst individual Ministers ; and that 

y should dispense with the some- 
what inconvenient task of hearing the 
other side. He had never heard a 
Speech less calculated to excite angry 
feeling than that which had just been 
delivered by his noble friend, or less 
calculated to kindle and increase politi- 
cal animosity. (Hear). He had never 
heard an address more touching in 
‘painting, more candid in pretension, 
more fair and open in disclosure—one in 
which blame against anybody, and more 
particularly against the. noble duke, was 
‘more cautiously and carefully shunned. 
(Hear, hear). His noble friend had 
stated his reasons for his unhappy reso- 
lution—for so he (the Lord Chancellor) 
‘Must call it—of retiring from office, a 
‘resolution which no man could deplore 
More sincerely than he did ; and in tak- 
ing leave of their lordships in his public 
u ity—in laying down his office—in 
Stating the reasons why he laid down 
official life—his noble friend by 

slip of the tongue had called it his 
tical life, but God forbid that his 
ical life should yet close for many 
year. His noble friend, in laying 
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life in the House of Lords, in taking 
leave of his colleagues on the one side 
and his opponents on the other, did, he 
confessed it, and so too would his noble 
friend confess it, indulge in a retrospect 
of what he had done for his country, 
and of what he could trust toin his re- 
tirement for the continuance of his name 
in veneration among his friends and 
countrymen, (Loud cheers). His noble 
friend had_taken the opportunity, much 
exasperated as he was by the foulest and 
falsest calumnies that public men had 
ever had to struggle against (hear, 
hear), to step aside and overwhelm his 
base and malignant calumniators, by 
telling to the world the simple truth, 
that he retired from office, he and 
his family, not only not richer, but ab- 
solutely poorer than he was was before 
his accession to power, albeit that for 
three years and upwards he had en- 
joyed the patronage of office. Was 
there anything so unusual in one so 
circumstanced taking a retrospect of 
his public life while in office? Was 
there any thing extraordinary in his 
noble Friend's casting a glance at the 
charges made by his accusers, which 
could be fairly said to call forth such 
comments as the noble Duke felt it his 
duty to make? But his noble Friend 
had been represented as making an at- 
tack, and as calling for a defence. The 
noble Duke seemed to think that this 
attack was made in the noble Earl's 
allusion to the state of the nation. But 
could that be said to be an attack which 
consisted only in his noble Friend’s throw- 
ing out the challenge in his own manly 
manner to his accusers, and in an ex- 
pression of his perfect readiness to meet 
those accusers on any day when they 
might bring forward any charges against 
any measure of his Government? Bat 
nevertheless this was the ground taken 
by the noble Duke for his comments, 
whether with good feeling or with bad 
feeling, or without any feeling of either 
kind, and the consequence was, that he 
(the Lord Chancellor), who had come 
down to that House, intending only to 
be a silent listener to an explanation, 
was dragged in as a party in a debate. 
Now on one point on which the noble 
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Duke had touched he fully concurred 
with him, and he would take leave to 
say, that of all men who had ever held 
office, the present Ministry would be 
the most without excuse if they could 
think of leaving the service of their 
King and their country unless through 
an unavoidable necessity. (Hear, hear). 
This had ever been his opinion since he 
came into office—it was his opinion to 
the present hour; and he felt that he 
should not discharge his duty if, at all 
sacrifice of his comfort—at all abandon- 
ment of his own ease—at the destruc- 
tion, if so it might be, of his own peace 
of mind, he did not stand by that gra- 
cious Monarch and that country whose 
support—whose copdial and hearty sup- 
port—he had received during the three 
years and a half of which he had beena 
member of the Governmeat. (Hear). 
After having said this, he need not add 
that he had not tendered his resignation. 
(This last sentence appeared to produce 
no slight sensation, and was followed 
by an audible titter along the opposition 
benches, several peers on which seemed 
to make it the subject of remark 
amongst each other. This was per- 
ceived by the noble and learned Lord; 
who went on to say)—Did their lord- 
ships think that there was anything very 
peculiarly merry or amusing in being a 
Minister at the present time? (Hear). 
If they did, he would invite them to 
take a part in the reconstruction of the 
Government. (‘‘ Hear,” and laughter). 
But he thought they knew betier. If 
they were not aware of the annovance 
which must attend such a situation, he 
was; and he would tell those noble 
Lords that such was his feeling with re- 
spect to office, that nothing but a sense 
of the most imperative duty could have 
kept him in office one hour after the 
resignation of his noble Friend. (Hear). 
His noble Friend had made out his own 
case ; but, according to the opinion of 
the noble Duke, no sufficient explana- 
tion had been given of the resignation 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
the (Lord Chancellor) would only say, 
that he differed widely from his noble 
Friend (Lord Althorp) as to his resigna- 
tion, He did think that his noble 








Friend the Chancellor of the Excheque 
ought not to have resigned. No ma 
could admire more than he did the taleg, 
and integrity of his noble Friend, anj 
he knew that he did but echo the opiniy 
of the country when he said that a mor 
honourable man in his public and pr: 
vate relations—that one more uprigh; 
as a Minister, or more virtuous as; 
man, did not exist in these kingdoms, 
(Hear, hear). His noble friend had from 
an over-sense of high-feeling been in. 
duced to take a step which he (the Lord 
Chancellor) trusted his noble friend ani 
the country would not see occasion to 
rue. He, however, cast no blame, le 
imputed none. He only said that be 
differed from his noble friend ; but he 
could not follow .his example. ‘That 
example was not followed by any othe 
member of the Government, save the 
noble ear] at its head. ‘These two wer 
the only yesignations which had been 
tencered. What he had thus said woul, 
he hoped, be considered a sufficient ex- 
planation on these points. But the 
noble duke seemed to think that the 
noble earl (Grey) had attacked a right 
hon. gentleman (Sir R. Peel) in anothe 
place for having called for the produeticn 
of certain private and confidential con: 
munications made to the Governmeli 
as if they were publict juris. Ther 
was no attack, the fact only was stated, 
and that course was objected to by lit 
noble friend, and most properly objecte! 
to. In speaking on this subject he (the 
Lord Chancellor) spoke not for one Ge 
vernment, but for all Governments, 
when he protested agaiust the doctrine 
laid down by the noble duke in bi 
friendly zeal for his right hon. friend i 
the other House. Was it, he woul 
ask, to be endured that a Government, 
acting on its own responsibility, am 
getting its information from  variov 
sources, and amongst others from met 
bers of its own body, should be required. 
to produce, not only the grounds 0 
which they came to the conclusion as t0 
a particular measure, but also the fac! 
whether at any time any of them had 
held a different opinion before that co" 
clusion was formed? Were they 10W 


to be told that the evidence furnished % 
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to the necessity of the renewal of the! policy, he wished him joy of the disco- 


Coercion Bill, as it was called, was not 
sufficient, but that they must also have 
the fact whether, at any time, the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland had held a different 

Oo inion as to the necessity of the whole 
orf parts of that bill? If the opinions 
Of individual members of the Govern- 
ment, secretly and confidentially com- 
municated, were thus to be called for, 
there would be an end of all govern- 
ment. Supposing there had been two 
meetings of the cabinet on the subject, 
and that on the first it was a matter of 
doubt, but that on the next all doubts 
Were removed, would it be a fair ground 
Of objection to the measure to say that 
it could not be brought forward until the 
Opinions of individuals on the first day 
Were produced? ‘ But then,” said the 
objectors, ‘‘ we must not only have the 

* conclusion to which you as a Govern- 

** ment came, but we must also know 

* the opinions which some of you held 
on some particular day, before you 
** came to that conclusion.” ‘This then 
was the opinion of those wise, those 
Sensible, those logical statesmen, who 
by the way were prepared to go all the 
lengths with the bill from what they had 
heard of the decision of the Government 
on the Saturday, but who now stopped 
short, and called for the opinions which 
were held on the Friday. (Here some 
noble Lord expressed dissent). He 
would demonstrate it in a moment. 
They had the letter of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant on one day, stating the necessity 
of the measure. Now what did it sig- 
nify as to the bill itself what might 
have been said or done on a former 
day? It was just as absurd as to ob- 
ject to the conclusion to which the Go- 

» ¥ernment might have come on the Sa- 
- turday, because it did not produce the 
_ ©pinions which might have been given 
@nthe Friday. The noble Duke had 
elt it necessary to enter into the ques- 
10n of foreign politics, though there was 
jot a single sentence in all that his noble 
snd had said which referred to the si- 
on of this country respecting its 
yn relations. If the noble Duke 
ad conceived that that one sentence 
aad justified his reference to our foreign 











very. The noble Duke seemed to think 
that there was nothing in having kept 
at peace with all Europe in the last 
three years and a half. .Now, what had 
been said by an hon. Gentleman, a 
member of the other House, to whose 
opinion he presumed the noble Duke 
would attach some weight? The hon. 
Member to whom he alluded had once 
been member for, he believed, Taunton, 
He did not know whether he still repre- 
sented the same place, but if not he 
must suppose that he sat for some other 
borough, for he could not believe that 
with the peculiar opinions which he 
once held, he could be now a county 
member. His opinions were once so 
strong against the corn laws that he al- 
most headed the mob against that mea- 
sure in LSL5. Of course he could not 
expect that the hon. Gentleman could 
now sit for a county, and still less for 
such a county as Essex; or that he 
could have influence enough to get re- 
turned for that county, and to defeat his 
noble Friend (Lord Western). But what 
said hishon. Friend, the hon. Member 
to whom he alluded, for he still called 
him his hon. Friend ; they were still on 
habits of private friendship, though he 
differed from his hon. friend, or rather 
he should say that his hon, Friend dif- 
fered from him, for he went away from 
those opinions which he had once held, 
but which he (the Lord Chancellor) still 
continued to hold, but what said his 
hon. Friend on the accession of the pre- 
sent administration ? He remarked that 
if they kept the peace of Europe for 
three months it would be a miracle. 
Well, they had kept it now for three 
years — for three years and seven 
months ; so that in fact they had three 
years and four months to spare, and yet 
they counted it no miracle, (hear, hear, 
anda laugh), and he (the Lord Chan- 
cellot) saw no chance of the peace of 
Europe being interrupted, unless some- 
thing stepped in for which they were 
not prepared to mar the policy of the 
present administration. Unless some 
unforeseen interposition of that kind 
should occur, he would say that the 
peace of Europe was more secure at the 
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Duke had touched he fully concurred 
with him, and he would take leave to 
say, that of all men who had ever held 
office, the present Ministry would be 
the most without excuse if they could 
think of leaving the service of their 
King and their country unless through 
an unavoidable necessity. (Hear, hear). 
‘This had ever been his opinion since he 
came into office—it was his opinion to 
the present hour; and he felt that he 
should not discharge his duty if, at all 
sacrifice of his comfort—at all abandon- 
ment of his own ease—at the destruc- 
tion, if so it might be, of his own peace 
of mind, he did not stand by that gra- 
cious Monarch and that country whose 
support—whose cogdial and hearty sup- 
port—he had received during the three 
years and a half of which he had beena 
member of the Governmeat. (Hear). 
After having said this, he need not add 
that he had not tendered his resignation. 
(This last sentence appeared to produce 
no slight sensation, and was followed 
by an audible titter along the opposition 
benches, several peers on which seemed 
to make it the subject of remark 
amongst each other. This was per- 
ceived by the noble and learned Lord; 
who went on to say)—Did their lord- 
ships think that there was anything very 
peculiarly merry or amusing in being a 
Minister at the present time? (Hear). 
If they did, he would invite them to 
take a part in the reconstruction of the 
Government. (‘ Hear,” and laughter). 
But he thought they knew betier. If 
they were not aware of the annovance 
which must attend such a situation, he 
was ; and he would tell those noble 
Lords that such was his feeling with re- 
spect to office, that nothing but a sense 
of the most imperative duty could have 
kept him in office one hour after the 
resignation of his noble Friend. (Hear). 
His noble Friend had made out his own 
case ; but, according to the opinion of 
the noble Duke, no sufficient ex plana- 
tion had been given of the resignation 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
the (Lord Chancellor) would only say, 
that he differed widely from his noble 
Friend (Lord Althorp) as to his resi 
tion. He did think that his 
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Friend the Chancellor of the Excheque 
ought not to have resigned. No ma 
could admire more than he did the taleg; 
and integrity of his noble Friend, anj 
he knew that he did but echo the opinio, 
of the country when he said that a mor 
honourable man in his public and pr. 
vate relations—that one more uprigh 
as a Minister, or more virtuous as ; 
man, did not exist in these kingdoms, 
(Hear, hear). His noble friend had from 
an over-sense of high-feeling been in. 
duced to take a step which he (the Lord 
Chancellor) trusted his noble friend ani 
the country would not see occasion to 
rue. He, however, cast no blame, le 
imputed none. He only said that be 
differed from his noble friend ; but he 
could not follow .his example. That 
example was not followed by any othe 
member of the Government, save tlie 
noble earl atits head. These two wer 
the only yesignations which had bee 
tencered. What he had thus said would, 
he hoped, be considered a sufficient ex 
planation on these points. But the 
noble duke seemed to think that the 
noble earl (Grey) had attacked a rigit 
hon. gentleman (Sir R. Peel) in another 
place for having called for the produeticn 
of certain private and confidential con- 
munications made to the Governmeltl 
as if they were publict juris. There 
was no attack, the fact only was stated, 
and that course was objected to by li 
noble friend, and most properly objectet 
to. In speaking on this subject he (th 
Lord Chancellor) spoke not for one Ge 
vernment, but for all Governments, 
when he protested agaiust the doctrine 
laid down by the noble duke in bi 
friendly zeal for his right hon. friend i 
the other House. Was it, he would 
ask, to be endured that a Government, 
acting on its own responsibility, am! 
getting its information from  variov' 
sources, and amongst others from met 
bers of its own body, should be required. 

to produce, not only the grounds on 
which they came to the conclusion as t0 
a particular measure, but also the fac! 
whether at any time any of them had 
held a different opinion before that cot 
clusion was formed? Were they now 


to be told that the evidence furnished # 
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the necessity of the renewal of the 
Cosrin Bill, as it was called, was not 
sufficient, but that they must also have 
é fact whether, at any time, the Lord- 
Lie sutenant of Ireland had held a different 
pinion as to the necessitv of the whole 
Of parts of that bill ? If the opinions 
Hnadividual members of the Govern- 
ment, secretly and confidentially com- 
municated, were thus to be called for, 
there would be an end of all govern- 
ment. Supposing there had been two 
jeetings of the cabinet on the subject, 
and that on the first it was a matter of 
doubr, but that on the next all doubts 
Were removed, would it be a fair ground 
of objection to the measure to say that 
it Could not be brought forward until the 
Opinions of individuals on the first day 
Were produced? ‘ But then,” said the 
objectors, ‘* we must not only have the 
* conclusion to which you as a Govern- 
** ment came, but we must also know 
“the opinions which some of you held 
*on some particular day, before you 
* came to that conclusion.” ‘This then 
was the opinion of those wise, those 
sensible, those logical statesmen, who 
by the way were prepared to go all the 
Aengths with the bill from what they had 
heard of the decision of the Government 
on the Saturday, but who now stopped 
short, and called for the opinions which 
Were held on the Friday. (Here some 
noble Lord expressed dissent). He 
Would demonstrate it in a moment. 
They had the letter of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant on one day, stating the necessity 
of the measure. Now what did it sig- 
hify as to the bill itself what might 
have been said or done on a former 
?. It was just as absurd as to ob- 
ject to the conclusion to which the Go- 






» ¥ernment might have come on the Sa- 


‘yg lay, because it did not produce the 
Opinions which might have been given 
-Onthe Friday. The noble Duke had 
it necessary to enter into the ques- 
of foreign politics, though there was 
a single sentence in all that his noble 
ind had said which referred to the si- 
on of this country respecting its 
n relations. If the noble Duke 
conceived that that one sentence 
justified his reference to our foreign 
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policy, he wished him joy of the disco- 
very. The noble Duke seemed to think 
that there was nothing in having kept 
at peace with all Europe in the last 
three years and a half. Now, what had 
been said by an hon. Gentleman, a 
member of the other House, to whose 
opinion he presumed the noble Duke 
would attach some weight?) The hon. 
Member to whom he alluded had once 
been member for, he believed, Taunton, 

He did not know whether he still repre- 
sented the same place, but if not he 
must suppose that he sat for some other 
borough, for he could not believe that 
with the peculiar opinions which he 
once held, he could be now a county 
member, His opinions were once so 
strong against the corn laws that he al- 
most headed the mob against that mea- 
sure in 1S15. Ofcourse he could not 
expect that the hon. Gentleman could 
now sit for a county, and still less for 
such a county as Essex; or that he 
could have influence enough to get re- 
turned for that county, and to defeat his 
noble Friend (Lord Western). But what 
said hishon. Friend, the hon. Member 
to whom he alluded, for he still called 
him his hon. Friend ; they were still on 
habits of private friendship, though he 
differed from his hon. friend, or rather 
he should say that his hon, Friend dif- 
fered from him, for he went away from 
those opinions which he had once held, 
but which he (the Lord Chancellor) still 
continued to hold, but what said his 
hon. Friend on the accession of the pre- 
sent administration ? He remarked that 
if they kept the peace of Europe for 
three months it would be a miracle. 
Well, they had kept it now for three 
years — for three years and seven 
months ; so that in fact they had three 
years and four months to spare, and yet 
they counted it no miracle, (hear, hear, 
anda laugh), and he (the Lord Chan- 
cellot) saw no chance of the peace of 
Europe being interrupted, unless some- 
thing stepped in for which they were 
not prepared to mar the policy of the 
present administration. Unless some 
unforeseen interposition of that kind 
should occur, he would say that the 
peace of Europe was more secure at the 
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t than when they eame|connexion with the circumstances oy 
oe cited, tl he should soadet it} of which it arose, no blame could at. 
no slight praise to their successors in|tach to the Government. He would 
office, whoever they might be, to say in ask the noble Duke to point out 
three years and a half hence that they|any one case kd which the lay 
had kept the peace of Europe as well as|had been carri into execution 
it was Jeft on the 9. of July, 1834.) to its extreme extent by which it had 
That he gets oe — be on ee te pred re al Pa + erage 

ing for whic ey wou eserve |ing o e 
well of their country. He did not think| case had been tried, and then let the 
that he ought to trespass on the time of| noble Duke “< Rypegene the ed 
their lordships by any further meat 298 senhee t i red : a - 
but there was one point on which he! been sneeringly H 00 
would beg to offer ns or two observa-| great severity, and for having shed more 
tions. Healluded to what had been ‘blood than all of its predecessors durin 
sometimes said by a most able and in-| more than ten times the period of its 
telligent individual, a member of the administration. His noble Friend the 
other House, out of whose book the|Lord Chief Justice of England was 
noble Dake had taken a leaf on this! present to defend himself. He (Lord 
occasion. In following the tery of rag? -eige ew — Mere ra 
the hon. and learned person, to whom | taken by the cabinet, the hours they 
he alluded, the noble Duke made his| had sat in deliberation before the final 
remark, not of course in order to attack, | execution of the law was ordered on any 
not to accuse the Government of his} of the condemned parties, and he could 
noble Friend, but no doubt out of pure! bear testimony to the fact that the few 
Kindness, and as a proof of the disposi- | who were executed were much below the 
tthe of ered -" _—_ ere at va vie Dn mer ae eaten: «nese of = 
the opposition) side of the House to| reverend judges who tried the cases, the 
give every support to the Government’ law ought to have been allowed to take 
of his noble Priend, or rather not to op-| its course. This charge was, no doubt, 
pose it, except on conscientious | not made by the noble Duke to cast 
grounds: that remark was, that since| blame upon the Government, but mere: 
the days of Lord George Gordon’s mob/}ly, as the noble Duke had said, to 
in 1780 more of the blood of his Ma-|show that the noble Earl at the head 
jesty’s subjects had not been shed in this} of the Government had had 10 
country than since the accession of his|easy time of it. His noble Friend 
noble Friend’s administration. Now, if) (Earl Grey) did not require to be re 
the noble Duke had complained, if he! minded of that fact. ‘He was fully con 
urged this as a matter of blame, as/|vinced of it before the noble Duke had 
showing that the Government was| thought it necessary to allude to it. As 
cruel or sanguinary, or too severe or too! far as he (the Lord Chancellor) was con- 
harsh, the complaint would be under-| cerned in this matter, as a member of 
stood ; but it no doubt Was not intend- | the Government, he was anxious to be 
ed to be confined within the walls of| put upon his trial with respect to it, and 
that House, but that the echo of the! he should be able to show, whenever the 
charge should rebound beyond its walls, | subject came for discussion, that if the 
like some of the charges of the very elo-| Government had allowed the law 10 
quent orator to whom he had alluded, | take its course on ten times the num 
and whom the noble Duke himself had! ber who actually did suffer, they 
ose for appealing to the excitable would have had the general feeling 
eelings of his countrymen in a way of the judges and jury and the coun- 


which he must know would soon b i i 
; e| try in their favour: tem- 
carried out of doors. He would say| , i MoeaBins: bee 








y| pered justice with mercy, and they had 
allowed the law to take its course only 
on those whom it would have been it: 


that the charge, taken by itself, was! 
one of unmitigated blame, but taken in 
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tice to the public to suffer to escape. 
‘The consequence of the course which 
they hed pursued was, that internal 
te was restored to the country, and 
his noble friend quitted office with the 
be consciousness that the state of 
qeountry was happy, contrasted with 

in which the noble duke had left it 

on his retirement from the administra- 

tion. The noble duke had alluded to 

difficulties which he said had occurred 

in the administration, and he referred 

as €auses of them to the revolutions of 

Paris and of Brussels. As to the latter 

he (the Lord Chancellor) would say 

He had on a former occasion 

ressed his disapprobation of it, and 

he was still of the same opinion. It 

‘was an overthrow of a monarch anda 
dismemberment of Europe for which 
he saw no sufficient cause. But the 
fevolution of Paris as it was called, 

he did not call it a revolution; 

he could no more call it a revolution 

than if {the noble lord (Rolle) connected 

with the county of Devon, and who ap- 

peared to dissent from what he said, 
should become a leading member of the 
‘Government of this country, and should 


begin by putting down the press, by 
etting the leading principles of the 
alae Charta, by suspending the 
Corpus Act without the au- 

thority of Parliament, and by dissolv- 
the Parliament itself without suffer- 


it to meet even once after it had 
een called together; he could call that 








@ evolution which would put an end to 
tthe noble lord’s power, and to that Go- 


Werament which upheld him. But he 
must apply it to the noble lord, for no 

in this country would do or sanc- 
dion such acts; but if he did, as he 
d feel greatly disposed to do, pull 
mthe noble lord from his usurped 
and from his violent inroads upon 
stitution, the noble lord would 
bt be sent to some convenient 
ie of custody on the coast of Devon- 
@; yet in all this there would be no 
tion. The noble lord would be 
the revolutionist, and he (the 
# Chancellor) would be styled the 
Westorer of the constitution. In this 




















ease he looked upon the transactions 
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at Paris, not as a revolution, but asa 
restoration. But call it revolution if 
they pleased, he considered it a very 
proper one, The late dynasty of France 
had deserved to cease to govern that 
eountry, for they were unfit to govern, 
and the people deserved to be free, for 
they had the courage to fight for their 
freedom, and were not afraid to break 
those chains which imbecile tyrants had 
tried to weave round their necks. (Hear 
hear). That was a revolution which 
was not likely to give much disturbance 
to this Government. The noble duke 
had alluded to the West India question 
as one for which the present Govern- 
ment ought not to claim any credit 
until they saw how the measure would 
work. He (the Lord Chancellor) did 
not think it was necessary to wait any 
long time to judge of the effect of that 
measure, There was every reason to 
hope and expect that it would work 
well; but without waiting any length 
of time he thought they ought not to 
withhold from his noble friend, from 
party or from personal motives, the 
praise which was justly his due for that 
blessed act. (Hear, hear). The noble 
duke had on this occasion, he (the Lord 
Chancellor) knew not why, felt it ne- 
cessary to act on the defensive. He 
did not know that the noble duke had 
acted more so since the year 1811. 
The noble duke had taken on himself 
the defence of their lordships, but he 
(the Lord Chancellor) did not know 
that any attack had been made on their 
lordships, to need the noble duke’s de- 
fence. His noble friend (Earl Grey) 
had not made any attack on their lord- 
ships. All he had said was, that in his 
administration he had had difficulties to 
struggle with. Surely their lordships 
would not take that as an attack upon 
them. They, he took for granted, 
could not think for a moment that any 
of those difficulties had been raised by 
themselves. The noble duke had de- 
clared, that he had agreed with the 
measures of the noble earl’s adminis- 
tration where he could, and only op- 
posed it where he could not conscien- 
tiously go along with it, and no doubt 
their lordships. at that (the opposition) 
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side partook of the same feeling towards 
the administration of his noble friend. 
His noble friend had cast no blame on 
any part that was taken by that side. 
No doubt the feeling was amongst their 
lordships such as the noble duke de- 
scribed it; but it somehow happened 
that with all their good feelings their 
lordships had opposed the Government 
wherever they could. (“‘ No, no,” from 
the opposition side). Your lordships 
(continued the noble and learned lord) 
may say ‘‘No” at this side, but we at 
the other side think differently. (Hear). 
I have no doubt whatever that your 
lordships acted conscientiously, and be- 
cause you wished, as the noble duke has 
stated, to give your support to the Go- 
vernment of my noble friend, where 
you could. This disposition to support 
the Government was illustrated in the 
case of some bills which had no parti- 
cular political bearing, in the Local 
Jurisdiction Bill, for instance. In the 
case of that bill, your lordships allowed 
it to be read a second time. You al- 
jowed it to go a stage further, and to 
pass through the committee, in order 
that it might have the advantage of 
your lordships judicial wisdom, and that 
you might sce how far it could be im- 
proved. You allowed it to go a stage 
further, and the framer of it could have 
no notion that it was not your lordships’ 
intention to give it the full sanction of 
your judicial experience, by allowing it 
to pass; but just at the twelfth hour, in 
the very last stage, when I thought the 
bill secure, 1 found an unusual bustle 
going on in the neighbourhood of this 
House. Correspondence was carried on 
to a great extent by the general post, 
and the twopenny messengers and cou- 
riers were seeh passing Jn great num- 
bers through the streets in our neigh- 
bourhood, which seemed too confined 
for the crowds which came down here 
from all quarters. Even the judicial 
business of the morning was for a time 
interrupted by the numbers who came 
down here to deliver in proxies. When 
I saw this I at once gave up the bill as 
lost (hear, hear), though [| could not 
conceive why the decision as to its fate 
had been reserved to that late stage, It 
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was, however, so arranged, and the bill 
was lost at that stage. 1 do not blame 
any of your lordships fur having taken 
that course. I have no doubt it was 
done from the pure desire of giving the 
Government of my noble Friend all the 
support you couscientiously could. | 
will not fora moment suppose that it 
was done with any view to embarrass 
the Government. The bill was founded 
on the report of some six Tory commis- 
sioners, who would have carried its 
principle much further than I was wil- 
ling to go with it; but, nevertheless, its 
fate was such as | have described. My 


‘noble Friend made no charge, or im- 


puted no blame for any embarrassment 
which was occasioned; all he did was 
to express his regret that any such em- 
barrassment should have existed. I do 
not feel it necessary to enter upon the 
question of the Reform Bill, to which 
the noble Duke has referred. (lt was 
here intimated that the Duke of Wel- 
lington had not adverted to that mea- 
sure). Well, I thought the noble Duke 
had expressly alluded to it, but I may 
inter that he alluded to it, and include it 
amongst those measures in which the 
noble Duke would have supported the 
Government if he could agree with 
them. Bat at all events I may allude to 
it thus far, that there were some divi- 
sions on it against its movers, that one 
of these was in the committee; and it 
was only when its conductors threatened 
to cease to go on with the bill that two 
of its most determined opponents de- 
clared that they were ready to bring in 
a similar bill with some slight modifica- 
This was another proof of the 
dispositions of your lordships to support 
the administration of my noble Friend. 
[ do not think it necessary for me to 
irespass on your lordships’ time with 
any further remarks on what has fallen 
from the noble Duke. My lords, I 
must before I conclude again express 
my deep regret that the determination 
of my noble Friend to retire from office 
is final. This is a regret in which I am 
sure very many of your lordships parti- 
cipate, and in this feeling I am satisfied 
{ might command a majority of the 
House, But my sorrow is the more 
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deep when I know that my noble Friend 
is still equal, from his robust under- 
standing, from his undiminished ability, 
and his purely honourable and manly 
mind, to all the duties of official life ; 
that in every quality of head and heart 
he excels every statesman of the age, 
and while I regret that he should retire, 
I may hope that he may be still spared 
to the country for many years. My 
lords, I who have known my noble 
Friend for thirty years, who have latterly 
lived with him daily and hourly, who 
have seen him in his unprepared mo- 
ments, whereas your lordships may have 
seen him in moments of greater pre- 
paration, I will say, and I can unhesi- 
tatingly and gladly bear my exulting 
testimony, that | never knew him in 
more perfect intellect, in greater capa- 
city or power to guide the helm of the 
State, than he is at this present moment. 
That my noble Friend should, in thus 
taking his official leave of your lordships 
and retiring from the administration, 
appear somewhat dispirited, that he 
should seem to have somewhat less than 
his usual share of bodily strength, is 
what may be expected; it is what I 
have often seen within the last year and 
a half, when [ have known him to act 
in distrust of his own force and great 
power of mind. That he should now 
court retirement, which, in spite of all 
he has said, I hold to be premature, I 
look on as acruel calamity to the coun- 
try, of which he is the brightest orna- 
Ment, and one of whose most precious 
and most brilliant possessions is my no- 
ble friend’s public character. .My lords, 
unlike the giddy character of the people 
of a neighbouring land, who will on one 
day fall down and worship the idol of 
their own creation, but who on another 
day, when his claims to veneration are 
increased, wiil cast away that worship, 
aud break to pieces the idol they them- 

Ives have fashioned—lI say, my lords, 
unlike to these, the rational, the sober- 
Minded people of this country, I mean 
the people of Britain, including, of 
course, the Irish, know the value of my 
noble friend ; they rejoice in his charac- 
ter, and deem it their pride and pleasure 
to give him their undivided confidence ; 
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and it is my firm and heartfelt convic- 
tion, that for half a century there will 
have dawned no more gloomy day than 
that which first annownces to the Bri- 
tish people the retirement of my noble 
friend,—that he has ceased to be their 
chief in all measures of rational and just 
improvement,—their moderator, when 
their zeal and unformed opinions would 
lead them too far, and on all oceasions 
their advocate and protector, and let me 
add, as truly the Minister after their 
own heart as he was certainly the ser- 
vant of the King’s gracious choice. 


(Cheers). 





From the LONDON GAZETTE, 


Fribay, June 27, 1834. 


BANKRUPTS, 

BENNETT, R., Worcester, draper. 

BIELFIELD, J. H., St. Martiu’s-lane, toy- 
man. 

CORMIE, J., Burslem, Staffurdshire, manu- 
acturer of earthenware. 

DAVEY, G.C., New Church-street, Lisson- 
grove, linen-draper. 

ELDERTON, C. F., Parson's-green, Fulham, 
wax-bleacher. 

FINCHER, W. & F., Ivy-bridge, Devonshire, 
paper-manufacturers, 

FRANKLIN, T., Walsall, Staffordshire, cur- 
rier. 

LEACH. H, & G., Romsey, Hampshire, iron 
mougers. 

MOsS, R. & I. Brunt, Leek, Staffordshire, 
silk-manufaeturers. 

NEWBURY,J., Reading, Berkshire, scrivener. 

PLIMPTON, J., Fiusbury-square, merchaut. 

SHARPLES, T., Liverpool, ironmouger, 

TAYLOR, J. & S., Castleton Moor and Man- 
chester, Lancashiie, commissiun agents. 

TRAFFORD, N., Oxford, Covuk. 


——— ——— eee 


Tuespay, Jury 1, 1634, 
INSOLVENTS. 
DYBALL, D., Cambridge, oilman. 
EVANS, J.J., St. Neot’s, Huntiogdonshire, 
apothecary. 
BRANKRUPTS. 
ARTHUR, J. H., Garlick-hill, wholesale-sta- 


tiouer. 
BRADY, S., Kingston-upen -Thames, grocer. 
COX, W., Wombourn, Staffordshire, miller. 
CURTIS, H. P., Romsey, Hampsh., scrivener. 
DODSON, T., St. Paul’s Church-yard, needle- 
manufacturer. 
FULLERTON, W. A, Liverpool, mariner. 
HOOPER, F. W., Leamipgtou Priors, War- 
wickshire, carver, 
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IOUGHIN, P., Liverpool, joiner. 

LUMB, C. P., Leeds, commission-agent. 

PITMAN, R., Park-lane, Piccadilly, saddler. 

ROBERTS, R., Liverpool, ship-chandler. 

SMITH, T., Edgeware-road, hosier. 

WATTS, I., Stuke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, 
stationer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
CAMPBELL, J. aud Co., Glasgow, curriers. 
MONCREIFF, R. S., Edinburgh, wine-mer- 

chant. 





Fripay, Jury 4, 1834, 
INSOLVENTS. 
BOWE, T., Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s- 
inn- fields, linen-draper. 
FRANKLIN, G., Miachinhampton, Glouces- 
tershire, carrier. 


BANKRUPTS. 

ASHWIN, W., Aston-juxta, Birmingham, 
gilt-toy-manufacturer. 

BICKERDIKE, G., Hudderstield, victaaller. 

CHAMBERS, T., Birmingham, publican. 

DANIEL, P.H., Razees, Hertfordshire, cider- 
merchant. 

DEVONPORT, J., Nantwich, Cheshire, shoe- 
mavufacturer, 

DRAGE, J., Northampton, horse-dealer. 

HOLDEN, R., Leamington-Priors, Warwick- 
shire. 

PRIOR, H., Ludgate-hill, stationer. 

SUTTON, G., New-street, Borough-road, 
builder. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
WATT, J., and D. PIRIE, Glasgow, grain- 
merchants. 


—_—— ED 


Tuespay, JuLy 8, 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, 


URKINGTON, T., and Winlaw, Leeds, 
tin-plate-workers. 


BANKRUPTS, 


GazETTES. 
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BANKRUPTS. 


BREWER, R., Walsall, Staffordsh., builder, 

CASE, H., Fore-street, grocer. 

CLISBY, T. W., Brighton, builder. 

COADE, J., Devohport, grocer. 

FLINT, J., Siltoe, Bedfordshire, shopkeeper, 

HOLMAN, T., Devonport, printer. — 

HUGHES, R. O., Carnarvon, druggist. 

MYERS, H., White-street, Cutler-street, 

Houndsditch, wholesale-stationer. 

NORMAN, W., Mendham, Norfolk, wine- 
merchant, 

NORVALL, T., King-street, West Smith. 
field, victualler. 

OGDEN, J. E., Elland, Yorkshire, corn- 
miller. 

PARKHOUSE, W.D., Tiverton, Devonshire, 
ironmopger. 

SALTHOUSE, W., 
maltster. 

THORN, W. R., Southend, Essex, victualler, 

TURNER, W., Purleigh, Essex, carpenter. 

VINEY, J., Crouch-end, Hornsey, carpenter, 


Poulton, Lancashire, 





Tuespay, JULY 15. 
INSOLVENTS, 
EVANS, W. S., Robert-street, Bedford-row, 


bricklayer. 

MASON, S., Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicester- 
shire, victualler. 

RICHMOND, J. G., Great Scotiand-yard, 
coal-merchant. 


BANKRUPTS., 


BAKER, G., Woolwich, linen-draper. 

BARNES, J., Manchester, pork-butcher. 

BUCKLEY, T., and R. Kennan, Liverpool, 
merchants. 

CHESTER, G. G., Shrewsbury, tailor. 

DRAYTON, J. and C., St. John-street, Clerk- 
enwell, woollen-drapers. 

EDWARDS, F., Manchester, publican. 

EMMITT, W., Bourne, Lincolnshire, grocer. 

EVANS, J. d., St. Neot’s, Huntingdonshire, 
surgeon. 

GOODMAN, J., Atcham, near Shrewsbury, 
innkeeper, 





GOULDING, J., Basinghall-street, woollen- 
draper. 

MESSENGER, P., Liverpool, corn-merchaut. 

MITCHELL, G., Bury-street, St. James’s- 
street, tailor. 

PALMER, G., Southampton, tailor. 


PROUD, W., Bishop Auckland, Durham, | 


builder. 
SMITH, J., Rotherham, Yorkshire, grocer. 


-_—_—_——— 


Fripay, Jury 11, 1234, 
INSOLVENT. 
BRIGGS, W., Richmond, Surrey, tailor. 


GUMMOW, W., Weymsuth-street, Portland- 

| _ place, furnishing-ironmonger. 

/HOLROYD, W. R., Great Scotland-yard, 
Westminster, plumber. 

LE COUTEUR, J., St. Peter’s-port, Guer- 
sey, woollen-draper. 

LANG, W., jun., High Bickington, Devon- 
shire, and Exeter, glover. 

MALL, J., Lantegloss, Cornwall, miller. 

PHILLIPs, T., Wellclose -square, Lower 
Thames-st., & Cox’s-quay, Lower Thames- 
cme 

S. NDELL, E., Bristol, stay-maker. 

1 ee » J., West Harding-atreet, book- 

inder. 


TURNER, F. E,, Liverpool, wholesale-drug- 


gist. 
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SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
CAW, J., George-street, Edinburgh, haber- 


dasher. 
M‘LAREN, D., Edinburgh, mercbant-tailor. 
SKELTON, J., Kinross, coach-contractor, 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lanz, Corn-Excuance, July 14.— 
We had this mornivg a large show of sam- 

les of Wheat from Essex and Suffolk, but 
From Keut the supplies were more moderate. 
The millers evincing little disposition to take 
off even the better qualities at last week’s 
currency, a decline of Is, to 2s. per qr. was 
submitted to, and the middling descriptions 
very difficult of disposal at 2s. per qr. less 
money. in bonded Wheat nothing transpir- 


pla pe 


arley continues in short supply, and hard- 
ly equal to the demand for grinding qualities, 
which, in consequence, fully supported their 
former rates. In bonded parcels nothing 
doing, aud prices nominal, 

Malt was extremely dull, and sales to any 
extent could not have been effected, unless 
at a decline of ls. per qr. 

The supply of Irish Oats since the close of 
last week, having considerably increased, aud 
several parcels of English and Scotch being 
left over unsold from Friday, the trade ruled 
heavy, and dealers and consumers evincing 
little anxiety to purchase, prices gave way 6d. 

_ to Is. per qr., and the market closed dull. 
_ In bonded qualities there was hardly any in- 
| guiry, but holders were not inclined to recede 
_ intheir demands. 

Beans came sparingly to hand, and were 
unaltered in value. 

Two or three parcels of new white Peas 
were at market, which were held at from 50s. 
to 52s. For some extra fine for seed 5/. was 
asked. The currency therefore of the few 
parcels on hand is fully supported. Hog 

Peas met less inquiry, and were rather tending 
_ downwards in price. A new parcel obtained 
39s. last week. 

_ The Flour trade was firm, and fresh ship’s 
lity remaining scarce, fully supported its 
rmer quotations. 





“Wheat, Essex, Kent, and Suffolk 44s, to 47s. 
eeee 478. to 54s. 


2). _— White eee 


‘ 
‘ Norfolk, Lincoloshire, 
\ and Yorkshire. .. s4 40s. to 45s 





/) —— White, ditto .......... 45s. to 50s. 
——— West Country red...... 41s. to 46s. 
sesceseses 46s, to 49s. 


L 385. to 43s. 


—— White, ditto 
=— Northumberland and 
Berwickshire red.. § 


- 
+> 


_ =————— White, ditto .......... 408. to 45s. 
36s. to 4ls. 


: ; tenement White, ditto ee *eeeveeee 42s. to 43s. 
__ Irish red eee een ee Bees 35s. to 39s. 
— White, ditto eeeeeeeees 39s. to Als. 


/_ o-—— Moray, Angus, and 
; Rothshire red...... 
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30s. 
30s. 
30s. 
27s. 
37s. 
50s. 
52s. 
36s. 

40s. 

45s. 

3ls. 

3ls, 

3ls, 

22s. 
23s. 
23s. 


23s. 


to 32s, 
to 32s. 
to 3is, 
to 30s. 
to 47s. 
to 55s, 
to 58s, 
to 40s, 
to 42s. 
to 49s. 
to 36s. 
to 36s, 
to 34s, 
to 24s, 
to 25s, 
to 25s. 
to 25s. 
to 28s, 
to 27s. 
to 23s. 
to 26s. 
to 23s. 
to 12s, 
to 46s. 


Barley, Malting ......sesse0ss 
Chevalier ee eeeees tees 
Distilling 2. ccvces cece 
Grinding... eee ewe sees 
Bialt, ROW ees ccc ve dc coves ctec ces 
—— Norfolk, pale......... 
— Ware ee Pee ee ee thee eeee 
Peas, Hog and Grey .....+.... 
peeamened BERRIES 00 cc ccce ceccccoces 
—— White Boilers Settee eters 
eee aa 
Harrow. Peer tees eter 
Tick ee ee eeve eee ef@ee ee ee 
Oats, English Feed.........+.. 
—— Short,small ... 
Poland ..... eesee eeeeees 
Scotch, common ........ 
TURD cocccccces 
Berwick ......¢: 
Irish, Galway, &c. 
ED 6 600000 60 00 
one Black eeereeeeeeeee 
Bran, per 16 bushels .......+.. 
PONE, HOE CECE co ccceccvcceges 




















25s. 
22s. 


25s. 
29 


waeS. 


lls. 
43s, 





—_ 
*e eter 





PROVISIONS. 


Butter, Dorset ........ 40s. 
Cambridge .... 40s. 
WOO: Sc nccbec Gem 
Cheese, Dble. Gloucester 48s. 


to —s. per cwt, 
to —5. 
to —5s. 
to 68s. 














Single ditto..., 44s. to 48s. 
Cheshire...... 54s. to 74s. 
Derby ......+ - 50s. to 60s. 





50s. to 60s, 


Hams, Westmoreland... 
46s. to 56s. 


— Cumberland... 





SMITHFIELD, July 14. 


This day’s supply of each kind of fat stock, 
was, both as to numbers and quality, for the 
time of year, moderately good. In the early 
part of the day trade was unusually dull, but 
the salesmen seeming disposed to submit to 
but little abatement, beef ultimately began to 
move off slowly, ata depression of 2d. per 
stoue ; Mutton, Lamb, Veal, and Pork, quite 
as slowly, at barely Friday’s quotations. 
About a third of the beasts were short- 
horns; atleast three-sixths about equal pum- 
bers of Devous, Herefords, and Welsh runts; 


*}and the remaining about equal numbers of 


Scots and Irish beasts, and ‘Town’s-end Cows, 
with a few Sussex beasts, Staffords, &c. 

A full moiety of the Sheep were new Leices- 
ters, in about equal numbers of Southdown 
and white-faced crosses, about a fourth South- 
downs, and the remaining fourth about equal 
numbers of old Leicesters, Kents, Kentish 
half-breds, and horved and polled Norfolks, 
with a few pens of old Lincolns, horned Dor- 
sets and Somersets, horned and polled Scotch 
and Welsh Sheep, &c, 





<—maet, 
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COBBETT-LIBRARY. ' 9, MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 


Fourth Edition. | 
COBBETT’S Spelling-Book. 


(Price 2s.) 
Containing, besides all the usual matter o 
such a book, a clear and concise 


{INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
This I have written by way of 


A Peps en to my own 
rammar; 

such a thing having been frequently sug- 

gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 


work one hundred thousand copies have now 
been published. This isa duodecimo volume, 
and the price is 3s. bound in boards. 


9 TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY;; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. Cospetr. 8vo. Price los, 


3. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 


Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-payers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
ef Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s, 6d. in bds, 


4. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 


tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Uuderwoods,. Price 14s. bound 


in boards. 


5. YEAR'S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
aud on fine paper, is 5s. 


6. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 


Instructions for the Learning of trench. Price, 
bound in boards, 5s. 


7. COTTAGE ECONOMY, —I wrote 


this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, | believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
1 understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writing, 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecime Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. 6d, 

s. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 
TIONS.—This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that I have 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
Price is 17s.,andthe manner of its execution is 


I think, such as to make it fit for the Li 
of any Gentleman, =o 


RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE. Second Edition. Price 2s, 6d. 


10. A TREATISE ON COBBETT's 


CORN ; containing Justructions for Propa- 
gating and Cultivating the Plant, and for 
Harvesting and Preserving the Crop ; aud also 
an account of the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 5s. : 





RADICAL PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, 
HE CARTWRIGHT CLUB and Visiters 





hold their next Anniversary Dinner on 
| Monday, the 21. July instant, at Highbury- 
barn Tavern, Islington, to celebrate the me- 
mory of that truly honest and real Reformer, 
Major Cartwright, 
WILLIAM COBBETT, ESQ, M.LP., 
IN THE CHAIR, 

Tickets 5s. each (dessert included) may be 
had of Mr. Nicholson, 15, Fenchurch-street; 
Mr. George Rogers, 54, High-street, St. 
Giles’s; or any other of the Stewards. 


THOMAS CLEARY, Hon. Sec. 
12, Alfred-place, Bedford-square. 





CHEAP CLOTHING!! 


SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &c., 
93, Fieetr-SrrReet, 
(Near New Bridge-street.) 


Rn the attention of the public to their 
extensive stock of goods for the present 
season, which they supply at the following 
prices :— 

FOR CASH ONLY. 


£. 6d. 
A Suit of Superfine Clothes......++ 4 13 0 
Ditto, Black or Blue............-+ 5 10 9 
Ditto, Imperial Saxony............ 6 0 0 
Petersham Great Coats..2.......+. 3 3 9 
Barogan or Velveteen Shooting} 
Jackets.... e®eeeees eee. | I 0 : 
Cobbett’s Cord Trowsers ..3.....-. 1 2 9 
A complete Suit of Livery ........ 4 10 9 


SpanisH, Opera, and WaLkinG CLOAK; 
Lapies’ HaBtrs AND Pexisses, and Cull- 
DREN’S Dresses, and every other article 1 
the trade made in the most elegant manuer. 


I recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 
as very good and punctual tradesme?, 
whom I have long employed with gre 
satisfaction. Wa. Copsett- 


—_—_—_—_ 








Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson’s-court; "4 
published by bim, at 11, Bolt-ccurt, Fleet-street 
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